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THE TRUTH CONCERNING TEXT-BOOKS. 


The writer desires to state a few facts—which he knows to be facts 
—coneerning school books, and to which he invites the attention of 
candid persons. Le wishes to say in advance that he has no more in- 
terest in the welfare of any publishing house than in that of any 
manufacturer of sewing machines, reapers, or locomotives. It is true 
that some eight years ago he published an edition of a Latin author, 
but this is used only in higher schools, and the offense will, he trusts, 
as one committed long ago and never repeated, be kindly overlooked by 
the advocates of text-book reform. He is certain that his consequent 
slight business relations with a single publishing house do not warp 
his judgment, but that on the contrary they enable him to speak 
with greater intelligence and certainty on a question with which he 
has had a somewhat unusual opportunity to become familiar. 

It may also not be amiss to say that for no present or prospective 
reward from any publishing house or houses, in any way, shape or 
manner, directly or indirectly, did he last winter oppose the attempt- 
ed text-book legislation. His opposition was due entirely to his strong 
convictions that such legislation would be injurious to the educational 
interests of the State, to his knowledge that less objectionable enact- 
ments had wrought injury in other States, and to his very strong de- 
sire that no such folly as was contemplated should find consummation 
during, and bring disgrace to, his administration of the interests he 
had been called to supervise. Not only was the opposition referred. 
to entirely without promise, hope, or thought of pecuniary gain, but 
it was attended with pecuniary expense and loss to himself, individu- 
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ally, for extra traveling, printing, ete., to the amount of many 


dollars. 
COST TO THE PEOPLE. 


During the recent controversy the cost of text books was greatly— 
even ludicrously—exaggerated, and the impression still remains in 
some prejudiced and ill informed quarters that the average cost per 
pupil or family is many times the actual amount. For example, a 
correspondent of a Kenosha paper gravely estimitel the cost of 
school books to the average family at $45 annually! The editor of a 
paper publ’s‘ied at Richland Center more recently, with equal magni- 
fying power, made the average cost per pupil at $9 per annum! What 
should be said of those statements, when careful estimates, made by a 
most competent authority three years ago in the city of Janesville, 
show that in that city the average annual cost of ail books per pupil, 
in all grades, from the primary to the high school, inclusive, is $2 802 
This result is confirmed by estimates made in other cities, where the 
ordinary methods of purchase and supply are in operation, and especi- 
ally in those where free text-books in use for years have enabled the 
authorities to ascertain to a penny the aggregate and individual cost. 

The cost of books for each pupil in cities is considerably greater 
than in country districts, where the course of study is less extensive, 
the classification less rigid, and uniformity in the books used too often 
not secured. It is as certain as anything in the range of statistics 
that the average cost of text-books, per pupil, in country districts— 
where the chief complaint is heard—is considerably less than two 


dollars per annum. 
COST TO PUBLISHERS. 


But still, it may be that books are too expensive. If the average 
cost is two dollars per pupil when it ought to be only one dollar, they 
are too expensive and there is ground for complaint. What are the 
facts? Are the prices of books in themselves unreasonable and ex- 
tortionate, as asserted by many? In answering this question let us 
consider some of the elements of cost that enter into the manufac- 
ture and sale of books. 

1. American school books are, in mechanical respects, the best in 
the world, as was proved by the competitive display at Vienna and 
Philadelphia. They are made of more costly material than they 
were ten years ago. The paper is better, the typography clearer, the 
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engravings more numerous and of a far higher character. and the 
binding handsomer and more expensive. Books which a few years 
e. g., arithmetics and grammars—are 





ago contained no engravings 
now quite generally made more attractive by these illustrations. 

9. There is pd by the publisher to the author of a school book a 
royalty or copyright of usually ten per cent. on the wholesale price. 

3. Every few years publishers must revise their books.. A geog- 
raphy gets out of date and its maps and letter press must be remodeled 
to embody the latest facts. One house issues a new and improved 
set of readers or arithmetics, and self-defense urges a rival to 
equal or surpass its enterprise. Thus books are improved, but it is a 
somewhat costly process. 

4. Publishing houses with different lists of books are so numerous, 
and competition so close, that the sales of any given house are far 
less in quantity and attended with far more uncertainty and far greater 
expanse than is generally believed. The items of expense in securing 
a market for school books are the following: 

(a) The cost of the agency system by which books are introduced 
and sales secured in given localities for a longer or shorter period of 
time. The traveling expenses alone of agents are said, by a good au- 
thority, to aggregate considerably more than one million dollars per 
year to the various publishing houses of the United States. The 
agents of a single house cost it over $80,000 per year. 

(b) The cost of advertising, and of books given away to teachers 
and school officers for examination. The number of books thus given 
away, is, in the aggregate, astonishing, and to their cost must be 
added that of postage or expressage which is generally prepaid by the 
publisher. 

(ce) Publishers have regularly allowed to jobbers a discount of at 
least 40 per cent. from retail rates, thus realizing themselves but little 
more than one half of the “extortionate prices,’ the atrocity of which 
has been wiolly charged to them. 

Under the light of these facts it is not true that publishers are 
making enormous profits and so taxing and burdening the people th tt 
legislative relief must be sought. They are in fact realizing no great- 
er profits than other honorable business men in the great cities, from 
whom the people are in constant receipt of necessities, and against 
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whom no word of complaint is uttered. In fact their profits at the 
present time are not nearly so large as those obtained in several other 
lines of trade. 

The writer also asserts—what any book buyer knows to be true— 
that the school books issued by the leading houses are, even at their 
full retail prices, relatively cheaper than miscellaneous books; and 
that at discounts of from 40 to 50 per cent. from the retail rates of 
last year—at which rates school boards can now purchase--they are, 
considering their superior character, and the various costly conditions 
of their manufacture and sale, above enumerated, the cheapest as well 
as the best school books in the world. There is not the least ground 
of reasonable complaint left. 

“THE INVINCIBLE MONOPOLY.” 


He wishes also to say—because the simple truth demands it—that 
there never was any just reason for popular complaint against the 
Publishers’ Board of Trade— the invincible monopoly” of ignorant 
and prejudiced persons, who either never read the rules of that or- 
ganization, or are incapable of a fair and candid judgment. The 
Board of Trade was formed as much in the interests of the people as 
of the publishers, was extremely valuable in preventing arbitrary and 
frequent changes of books in schools, was neyer a secret organization, 
and has now been dissolved solely in obedience to an ignorant pre- 
judice. 

That organization never determined the price of school books. 
Each publisher fixed his own retail prices, and the Board simply de- 
clared that there should be uniform limits to the rates of discounts 
from these prices, allowed in introductory and other sales—these limits 
varying from 20 to 40 per cent. It declared that books should be no 
longer introduced under the former vicious system of even ex- 
change, demoralizing and ruinous alike to publishers and schools. 

The object of the organization was clearly and truthfullv set forth 
in article 2, of the Articles of Association, as follows: 

“The object of the Board shall be to establish the business of pub- 
lishing and supplying school text-books on just and economic prin- 
ciples; to correct abuses in methods of introduction and supply, and 
to promote the mutual interests of members of this association, and 
purchasers of books.” 
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Among the By-Laws of the Association which were directed at ir- 
regularities and abuses alike detrimental to the interests of the schools, 
the people and the publisher, was the following: 

“VIII. No employment, money, promissory notes, drafts, checks, 
or real or personal property, or promises to give—verbal or written 
—nor any thing that can be converted into cash or its equivalent, 
no books (except single copies for examination,) maps, charts, or 
school furniture, shall be offered or given by publishers, members of 
this Association, their Agents, or any person or persons representing 
them, nor shall any undue means whatever be used, to bring about 
and accomplish or prevent introductions, either before or after said 
introductions have been secured or defeated.” 

There is not in the entire list of Articles and By-Laws of the Board, 
now before the writer, a single regulation, idea, or word which ts in- 
consistent with honorable business men and business principles. 
Nay, more. There is nothing which is not substantially found in- 
corporated in the organization of every like association of business or 
working men. No candid, intelligent person—and we hope no oth- 
ers will read this article—can, after personal examination of the 
facts, come to any other conclusion. 

In view of the above facts, as to the cost of manufacture and sale 
of text-books, and the character of the late organization of publish- 
ers, known as the Board of Trade, with what propriety can those 
‘* swindlers,” “ thieves,” scoundrelly ring,” 
gouged the 


publishers be denominated 
persons engaged in a “monstrous outrage,’ who have 
people in a most disgraceful manner,” ete., ete.? Yet these are a few 
of the epithets (copied from papers before the writer,) hurled ata class 
of the most widely known, most honorable and respected business 
men of the country. These are the epithets applied to the A ppletons, 
the Harpers, the Barnes, the Ivisous, the Scribners, the Cowper- 
thawaits, the Sheldons, the Wilsons, and others who fitly represent 
the best enterprise, culture and virtue of our oldest cities. 


a 


REAL CAUSE OF COMPLAINT. 

But if the pubiishers do not, under the conditions set forth, make 
extravagant profits, what is the true ground of complaint? Is it to 
be found in excessive profits of the retail dealers? Doubtless in small 
villages where school books are sold by a single person or firm, and 
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where no competition prevents the exaction of the full retail price, the 
profit may be considered too large. Yet the sales in such places are 
limited, and the profits contribute to only a moderate income. More- 
over, those profits are not greater than are obtained without eom- 
plaint for many other necessary articles of ordinary domestic con- 
consumption, to say nothing of sewing machines, agricultural imple- 
ments, subscription books, lite insurance, ete., the profits on which, 
guaged by first cost, are much greater than those secured in the sale 
of school books. We venture the assertion, without hesitation, that 
the aggregate profit, above first cost, paid by every family on its sew- 
ing machine, would, if put at interest, yield amply enough to 
meet the annual cost of texrt-books for the average country family. 
The same statement would hold good, if applied to the reaping or 
mowing machine of the farmer. The profit on clothing is as great 
as that ou school books. The protit on patent medicines—some form 
of which is consumed in nearly every family—is several times greater 
than that on text-books. This list could be greatly increased. The 
statements here made may be relied upon, being based upon correct 
information as to the facts. 

If, then, there is no peculiar reason, in their cost alone, for the 
present outcry against the school books of American publishers, 
whence the outery? Is it provoked by the secret hand of some 
enemy of our school system, as suggested by the Pennsylvania 
School Journal? The writer thinks not. He finds reasons better 
than this surmise. There is a radical and just cause of complaint in 
the present want of method in supplying text-books to schools, which 
makes them a source of chronic irritation in every State of the Union. 
This cause is to be found in three unfortunate results of the present 
absence of method; viz., (1) lack of uniformity in books; (2) lack of 
a sufficient supply of books; and (3) frequent changes of books. 

Another article will discuss these eviis and the true and false reme- 
dies which have been suggested and tried. K. 8. 


—- a -—-= 


WILL THE DOCTRINE STAND? 


Although doubting my ability to present my views on the subject 
of the minus sign any more clearly or strenuously, in the same amount 
of space, than in an article published in the January number of the 
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JOURNAL OF Epve ATION, [ will yet ask the liberty of re-examining 
and de fending my positions, in view of the assault made upon them 
by Prof. Rockwood, through the pages of the same magazine. 

It may be well to refer briefly to the origin of this discussion. I 
have often desired to see the contributions to our educational maga- 
zines of a more practical character, discussions of questions that arise 
in the class room, elaborations of subjects ouly imperfectly presented 
in our text-books, original views and methods of explanation and an- 
alysis. In this sprit, and yet [trust with all becoming humility. 
and partly from a desire to crystallize my own views, | took up the 
subject of algebraic signs and presented my method of dealing with 
its difficulties, such difficulties as will be met by every teacher, and 
sprung by every thoughtful pupil. 

It is objected that I gave “ no definition of subtraction, except by 
piece-meal.” Bat this was foreign to my object. I had no pet defini- 
tions to advance, nor any theory to propound which required for its 
support the coining of special definitions. Addition and subtraction 
are common terms which every one understands. A dozen different 
sets of words may be used in defining them, all of which are substan- 
tially correct, and any of which I am willing to accept. I was aim- 
ing not at definitions of terms, but at the proper explanation of opera- 
tions and the true significanze of signs. 


At the very threshold of algebra, the student encounters what seem 
to be novel and perplexing principles. Quantities now, besides hav- 
ing uumerical value, are classed as positive and negative. The alge- 
braic snm is frequently the numerical difference, and vice versa. In 
multiplying and dividing, if one of the quantities is negative, the re- 
sult is negative, but if both are negative, the result is positive. 
Now the question arises, has he stepped out upon a new plane, 
where all his old terms and principles have vanished, and where 
he must leun to modify or even reverse his former rules; or may his 
new stock of ideas be engrafted on the old and both together traced 
toacommon root? I hold unhesitatingly to the latter view, and in 
spite of the Professor's learned attempt from a historico-logical stand- 
point to set the positive and negative theories of numbers in hostile 
array against each other, 1 must aver my belief in their perfect har- 
mony, and most respectfully maintain that while algebra enlarges, it 
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does not contradict the principles of arithmetic, that in both the same 
fundamental operations may be explained in substantially the same 
way, that the original idea of the minus sign clings to it and governs 
it in all its various positions and uses, that it is a very impertect view 
of subtraction and division which mikes them the mere complements 
or verifications of addition and multiplication, and finally that the 
operation by which a quantity is “converted into its opposite,” 
whether “ cumulatively ” or otherwise, is not multiplication in any 
proper sense of the term, but only subtraction, very thinly disguised. 


Let me therefore proceed cautiously to pick up the pieces into which 
the Professor has so mercilessly hewn my logic, and stick them to- 
gether into a whole argument, if Tecan. On some unknown etymo- 
logical principle, he has given his readers to understand that my choice 
of the term “ doctrine” to express my belief upon this subject, is an 
absurdity so gross that it only needed to be exposed by a liberal use 
of quotation points. But being as yet unprepared to abandon the 
views which I intended to cover by the use of that term, [ have kad 
the temerity again to present them under the same title, while fully 
conceding that if only the method of explanation be shown to be 
sound, the term, whether “theory” or “doctrine” is not of paramount 
importance. 

And encroaching slightly upon the Professor's own method of at- 
tack, I would beg leave to submit as a specimen of the “logic” by 
which he claims to have made mince-meat of his unfortunate adver- 
sary, the following selection from his argument. He says “ Inas- 
much as the positive multiplier repeats the multiplicand just as it ex- 
ists, perpetuating in the product whatever character it has, the neg- 
ative multiplier must repeat the multiplicand with a contrary charac- 
ter. If one doubts, it is only necessary to look at the case of the 


negative multiplicand and positive multiplier. — Ta X 38 = — 2la. 
That is, — 7 multiplied by 3 = — 21a. No one demurs, and can 


he demur when I translate x by the word ‘times?’ He 
would be ruled out of court anywhere.” Which, being interpreted, 
means that because 3 times — Ta = — 2la, therefore — Tu times 3 
gives the same result. There is “logic” for you, which conclusively 
settles the whole point, and most effectually removes all restrictions 
upon the multiplier whatever. A formula which is all right when 
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read forwards, must be equally appropriate and intelligible when 
read backwards. Twenty dollars is the product of 4 times five dol- 
lars, or of five dollars times 4, just as you choose to take it. Any 
number which may be a multiplicand may be a multiplier, and if you 
only have abundant resources of “logic” at your command, you are 
adequate to the performance of hitherto unattempted feats in multi- 
plication. You can tell the product of bushels into yards, or of any 
two concrete quantities whatever. 


But if you shrink from this result, let us see on what other grounds 
the Professor puts his theory of the negative multiplier. He says 
that a negative quantity is one which always produces the opposite 
result to that produced by a positive quantity. If a positive multi- 
plier repeats a number in one direction, a negative multiplier will 
repeat it in the opposite direction. So that this very convenient term 
“opposite” disposes of the trouble in the case, and furnishes the mag- 
ical key which unlocks all the mystery of signs. Accept this defini- 
tion, and you have at once an unvarying response for all anxious in- 
quiries as to why like signs give plus, and unlike minus. But the 
question will still arise, does this explanation explain? Does it tell 
the pupil anything more than he already knows? He has a fact, for 
which he is trying to account. The fact is, that 4 x Tr = 282, and 
—4 xX Tr = — 28x; that 5 X — 3x = — 15x, and — 5 X — 3x7 = 
+152. But when he asks you why this is so, and you tell him it is 
because a negative multiplier always produces an opposite effect to 
that fro n a positive one, will you expect his eye to brighten with the 
thought? Will you eall this satisfying him, or merely silencing 
him? Suppose he press you with further questions. In what sense 
are these results opposite, and why are they opposite? Is there any 
connection between this change of signs, and that which I have al- 
ready become familiar in subtraction? Then if you are versed in 
“logic,” you will answer: No; all attempts to trace such a connection 
are “ unphilosophical” and mnst be futile, all explanations of literal 
arithmetic upon the same basis as numeral arithmetic are only “ deft 
jugglery,” and “ objective makeshifts,”’ and the student who will not 
realize a profound satisfaction an. suspend all further inguiry on 
learning that a negative multiplier always produces an opposite 
effect to that from a positive multiplier, is simply not in a proper 
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frame of mind to undertake the study of algebra, and had better 
abandon it altogether. . 7 

Now we are willing that those who prefer should adopt this method 
of explanation, but we certainly ask for the indulgence of a tittle 
charity, towards those who feel like going a little deeper into the sub- 
ject, and we must protest against the injustice of denouncing as * mon- 
strously absurd” a system of explanations which begins with the pri- 
mary Wea of the negative sign, and which shows, or attempts to show, 
that that idea runs through the whoie series of operations from begin- 
ning to end, its significance only being more strongly established at 
each succeeding step. 

We hold that. positive and negative quantities are opposed to each 
other in the sense ia which addition is opposed to subtraction, and in 
no other sense. Their tendency is to cancel each other. The sub- 
traction of either one of them is equivalent to the addition of the 
other. Consequently algebraic subtraction is performed by simply 
changing the sign, addition, by annexing a quantity with its proper 
sign. The final step, reduction, is not essential to either addition or 
subtraction—it only brings the result to a simpler form. According- 
ly, if you want to add 5a to Ta, to — 6a, or to 0, you simply write Ta 
+ 5a, — 6a + 5a, or 5a alone, and the addition is performed. So, if 
you wish to subtract 5a from either of the same quantities, you annex 
it with the sign changed, giving Ta — 5a, — 6a — 5a, or — da alone. 
The subtraction is performed, reduction only remains. So that alge- 
braically a quantity may be subtracted from nothing, just as it may 
be added to nothing, and just as nothing may result from the union of 
two quantities. 

My learned friend ridicules this idea, and also the “ makeshift” em- 
ployed in explaining the subtraction of a quantity, as freeing one of 
opposite sign which was previously held in check or canceled. Let 
us look at it, therefore, a little more closely. I was endeavoring to 
explain subtraction, not as finding how far apart two quantities were, 
but as taking one quantity away from another; not as a measuring of 
the distance of quantities separated, but as a removal of quantities 
united. Now this is certainly one way and a very proper way of viewing 
subtraction. It makes it an act, not a measurement, and the directly op- 


posite act to addition. It is the view of subtraction generally pre- 
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sented in arithmetical examples, and the question is, can it be extend- 
ed to algabraic examples also? We think it can. 4A man has $100 
and loses any number less than $100; he has left the difference. That 
is arithmetical subtraction. But when you are required to subtract 
more than 8100 from $100, or a minus number of dollars from $100, 
you pass into the province of algebra. But can you carry nothing 
with you? Must you drop the whole idea of taking away and adopt a 
new definition of subtraction, in order to explain the results you now 
reach? Certainly not. If addition is an act, subtraction is the reverse 
act. If addition puts together, subtraction takes apart. If addition 
sometimes numerically decreases, subtraction may numerically in- 
crease. Consider for » moment these two reverse processes. Take 
any two quantities, such as 124 and — Ta. Add them, the result is 5a. 
Now, from this result, you may take either of the quantities which 
produced it, and it will leave the other; and to properly explain the 
tuking apart, you must imagine the previous putting together. Sup- 
pose you are required then to take 12¢ from 5a. How will you do it? 
Is 124 contained in 5a? Is 52 the result of 12a united to any other 
term? It is the result of 124 and — Ta; remove the J2a@ and you 
have — Ta left. Here then you have taken 124 away from an alge- 
braic 5a, when you could not take it from an arithmetical 5a, because 
arithmetic treats of one kind of quantity alone, and algebra treats of 
two opposing kinds of quantities and their net result. It is like the 
difference between considering one side of a ledger account alone, or 
considering its two sides together. Hence, the ‘“ property and debt” 
illustration is a favorite one. Let us use it once more. 

You have before you a Balance Sheet, containing in its Dr. column 
the items of your resources, and in the Cr. column your liabilities. 
The Dr. side being in excess, the difference shows your net property. 
Kither column my be increased or diminished, and each such change 
will produce a corresponding change in the aggregate result. Sup- 
pose you lose $100. How will you represent it? There are two 
ways. Kitber subtract that much from the property column, or add 
it to the column of debt. Here subtracting property is equivalent to 
adding debt. If you gain $100, you may write it with the property, 
and actually increase that column, or not suffering it to become a re- 
corded item of property at all, you may use it as soon as acquired in 
liquidating a debt, and thus diminish the creditor columi by $100. 
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Here subtracting a debt is equivalent to adding property. And this 
is the whole mystery of algebraic subtraction. In the particular ex- 
ample which you will treat according to these principles, it is true you 
do not see before you the two sides of an account, you only see the 
net result; but you may think of the two sides as lying back of the 
net result, and when you come to explain the rationale of taking 
away from a quantity that which it evidently does not contain, you 
are obliged to think of that quantity as the result of what you wish 
to take away in combination with some other quantity, and when 
oné of them is taken away, the other is freed from that combination 
and will remain. However “ridiculous ” all this may appear in the 
eyes of the truly philosophical, we regard it as not only sound and 
satisfactory, but even absolutely essential tg any proper explana- 
tion of subtractioa as an act of taking away. 


Let us apply the same illustration to the case of the negative mul- 
tiplier. We begin with our account, items of property and debt to 
be arranged on opposite sides, the one being designated as-+ . the 
other as —. Consider the following three operations: First, requir- 
ed to add 5 to your property; second, required to add 5 three times; 
third, required to subtract 5 three times. The first operation would 
place + 5, the second + 15, and the third — 15 on your account. 

The first operation produces a certain result, the second the same 
result multiplied by + 3, the third the same result multiplied by — 3, 
Multiplying by + then is repeating a quantity on the side to which 
it belongs, multiplying by — is repeating it on the other side. But 
what is that repeating on the other side? It is nothing more or less 
than repeated subtraction. So when you are told to multiply by a 
negative quantity, you are told to first repeat (multiply) and then 
change to the other side (subtract). 

In what other sense can you multiply by a minns quantity? You 
certainly cannot take one of these items from either side of the ac- 
count and use it as a multiplier. The multiplier means times, and 
cannot have any denomination. It cannot be dollars of property, or 
dollars of debt. It cannot be degrees above zero, or degrees below 
zero. Prof. Rockwood says that multiplying by + is repeating a 
number and leaving it of the same character, multiplying by — is 
repeating it, and at the same time making it of a contrary character. 
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Agreed, ‘but what is that contrary character? Is it not the charac- 
ter which results from subtraction and from nothing else? Suppose 
you wish to make 5 of a contrary character without repeating it. 
What will do it? Subtraction. Now how repeat it three times and 
still make it of a contrary character? Subtract it three times or in 
other words multiply it by — 3. But howsubtract it, when you have 
nothing to subtract it from? Well, it is true, it is not yet united to 
any other quantity, (and may not be at all), nevertheless, it is subtract- 
ed. But is it not better to say that it is prepared for subtraction? 
No, that will not do, for if you regard it only as prepared for sub- 
traction, and then when it is annexed to some other quantity pro- 
ceed to subtract it, you will commit an error. The subtraction is 
done and there is no more to be done. 

Write near each other in a horizontal line, the letters a and b. You 
have now two separate quantities, algabraic monomials. Place the 
— sign between them; you now have but one quantity, a binomial, 
the difference of a and b. What have you done? You have subtract- 
edb. How? By placing the minus sign before it. How then isa 
plus quantity subtracted? By making it minus. How is a minus 
quantity subtracted? By making it plus. Subtraction changes signs; 
multiplication does not. Negative multipliers and negative quotients, 
as such, are only convenient fictions. They always involve subtrac- 
tion. Upon the principles of subtraction, the whole science of literal 
arithmetic is founded. Its addition to the laws of numeral arithme- 
tic may be comprehended in one principle, subtraction changes the 
sign. By this it can always be detected, and no ingenious subterfuge, 
no theory of opposite results obtained from multiplication or from di- 
vision, can blind us to the presence of subtraction whenever there hzs 
been a change of sign. 

As shown in my original article, the very strongest confirmation of 
th's system of explanation comes from a consideration of the princi- 
ples of division, but this part of the subject was not discussed by 
Prof. R., and L am willing to rest the case here. Other methods of 
explaining this subject may be equally good or better. I only ask 
that the method herein presented shall be admitted to a footing with 
the rest as substantially sound and correct; and [ claim that it will 


stand a fair examination into either its logical consistency or its prac- 
tical working. W. L. Rankin. 
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1V.—Cicero 1n Catitrnan, I. Caapr. viii. §21. 


Quorum ego vix abs te jam diu manus ac tela contineo, eosdem 
facile adducam, ut te haec, quae vastare jam pridem studes, relin- 
quentem usque ad portas prosequantur. 

Quorum limits manus and tela, and relates to eosdem; but the sense 
and emphasis will be preserved better by repeating the antecedent— 
—* those whose hands, etc...those very men I will induce ete.” Con- 
tineo, present tense, but to be rendered by the perfect in Kuglish, be- 
cause the English perfect is not precisely equivalent to the Latin 
perfect. The perfect in English is used to express an action of the 
presert time which has continued from the past time—* I have with- 
held their hands" (and still withhold them); in Latin this tense is en- 
tirely past (manus continui, “I have withheld their hands, but no 
longer withhold them”). ‘Therefore for an action beginning in past 
time and now going on, the present tense must be used in Latin— 
manus contineo, “1 have withheld and continue to withhold.” 

The ut clause expresses the purpose of adducam. Haec, “ these 
things "—the city, temples, dwellings, ete., object of relinguentem, 
which is itself the object of prosequantur,— they shall follow you 
forth, leaving (when you leave) these things.” The present studes 
is similar to contineo. 

V.—Ip. IL, Cuar. i, $2. 

Quod vero non cruentum mucronem (ut voluit) extulit, quod vivis 
nostris egressus est, quod ei ferrum e manibus extorsinius, quod incol- 
winis Civis, quod stantem urbem reliquit, quanto tandem illum maerore 
esse adflictuim et profligatum putatis? 

The causal clause quod . . . reliquit depends upon adflictum et.pro- 
fligatum, giving the reason of Catiline’s wfil*ction and despair. The 
causal conjunction quod is repeated, with the successive cansal clauses, 
instead of a copulative conjunction being used to connect them, as is 
usual in English; “because he left the citizens unharmed and the city 
= “leaving us alive.” 


’ 


standing.” Vivis nostris, we being alive’ 
Ei dative after extorsimus: “ wrenched away from nim.” 
Pror. W. F. ALLEN. 


State University. 
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SELECTED. 


RECITATION IN HISTORY. 


“ History is the recital of past events.” Isit? Yes. No. A chro- 
nological table, so-called, contains a recital of past events. Does the 
study of such atxble constitute the study of History? By no means. 
A verson may commit, and may be able to repeat all the chronological 
tables of Willard’s Uaiversal History, and really know nothing of 
the subject of History. But let him be able to recite past events as 
having connection one with another, as having bearing one upon 
another, as forming part and percel of that long series of events that 
has brought about our present degree of civilization and enlighten- 
ment; let him connect events logically. and reason from cause to effect, 
as he does in Proportion or Natural Philosophy; let him show power 
in this direction, and he may be said to understand something of 
History. To illustrate:-—" Grant took Vicksburg, July 4th, 1863.” 
To know this fact, embodying, as it does, Biographv (Grant), Geogra- 
phy, (Vicksburg), and Chronology (July 4th, 1863), simply as an iso- 
lated event, having no relation to anything else, is indicative of hav- 
ing squandered a portion—small, it is true— of precious time that 
might have been employed to better advantage. But to know it as 
an event which brought to a close an important campaign, the object 
of which was the opening of the Mississippi; to know that this cam- 
paign was one of a series having for their aim the suppression of a 
rebellion which was to prove to the world that our Republic is mere- 
ly a Confederation of States, but which did prove that a Republic is 
strong enough to live, no matter what contingencies may arise; to 
know the fact of the capture of Vicksburg as bearing upon the svlu- 
tion of a question which threatened the very lite of our nation; to 
consider this event from such a stand point, brings us down to real 
History and enabies us to discuss it intelligently. 

The point, then, the teacher of History should aim at, is the phil- 
osophy of events, makinz the time in which they occur, the place at 
which they happened, and the persons who figured in them, of sec- 
ondary importance. 

This is the * What.” The “ How ” next demands attention, and in 
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considering the topic, it will become necessary to subdivide‘as follows: 
1, How to prepare the student for an intelligent study of the topic 
assigned; and 2, How to hear the recitation. 

The first of these topics is, by far, the more important of the two, 
for the reason that, if it is attended to properly, the second will gen- 
erally take care of itself. And it is right here that teachers fail; they 
expect perfect recitations when they have done absolutely nothing 
towards so desirable a result. In no other branch of study is the 
neglect of teachers more patent than it isin History. “The next 
page” or “the next chapter” is assigned; students return to their 
seats; and the next day’s recitation is an exhibition of — what? The 
student's incapacity to master the subject? No. The teacher's utter 
inability to master the subject. 

But, not to digress too much, let us imagine that the teacher 
anderstands the subject as indicated in the first paper, and that he 
las aclass of students who are beginning the study. The teacher 
knows that the entire history of the United States divides itself into 
only four or five eras, or epochs, and that we must go back to the 
discovery of the continent for a starting point. Of course, as this 
discovery of the continent was only a legitimate result of causes pre- 
viously existing, the condition of Europe in the fifteenth century 
must not be left out of the consideration. Well, then, the period of 
discovery and exploration suggesting itself as the first topic, this is 
made the study. The subject is written upon the board. The name 
Columbus, already familiar to every student, suggests the first sub- 
head, “The Spanish.” This word determines the following questions: 
Why the Spanish, rather than other European nations? What por- 
tions of America were visited? Time? Results? These several ques- 
tions will suggest the items to be placed, in outline, upon the board. 
In consideration of the journeys performed, the map must not be for- 
gotten; on the contrary, the careful study of the map will assist ma- 
terially in fixing historic events in the mind. 

In the manner briefly outlined above the teacher will indicate to 
the student how the study of History may be systematized; how im- 
portant items may be separated from these that are of a secondary 
character; how the map may be made a useful auxiliary;— in short, 
how to prepare, intelligently and to the best advantage, for the reci- 
tation. 
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After some time, the epitomizing may be done by the student; but, 
even then, the necessary hints on the part of the teacher must not be 
dispensed with. Above all other things, however, the teacher needs 
to possess a comprehensive knowledge of the subject; he will then be 
able to give to the student such hints and suggestions, while prepar- 
ing the synopsis of the topic under consideration, as will stimulate 
him—the student —to search outside of his text-book, and to acquaint 
himself with the treatment, by other authors, of the same topic. 

When the teacher has done his duty toward the student, then, and 
only then, can he reasonably expect the student to do his duty to- 
ward him.—A. Hartuman, in River Falls Press. 

gilda aaiekie 


ADORNMENT OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The memories of the school-room cling to us through life, and in- 
fluence us in no slight degree; hence, it should be the brightest of 
all places. There youth, with its love of beauty, its keen apprecia- 
tion of tasteful adornments, its never-failing admiration of the beau- 
tiful in nature or art, spends much of the first years when all impres- 
sions are lasting. Later in life, we are clad in the armor of ¢ood 
taste, and awkardness, uncouthness, or deformity, have little effect on 
our well protected characters; but the child, exposed to these influ. 
ences, aud susceptible to their contamination, has no defense. They 
steal upon him like the treacherous tide, slowly but surely over- 
whelming the correct ideas of beauty which are inherent in every 
soul. As the heliotrope seek& the sunlight, so the soul of the little 
learner turns to beautiful things, grows in the contemplation, and 
drinks in their sweet qualities. 

In cities, teachers are brought into close competition with each 
other, and nearly every one makes an attempt to beautify the room 
where his or her pupils congregate; but, from lack of funds, taste or 
judgment, the attempt is often tutile. Few rooms are really decorat- 
ed, but many have in them some curious and tasteful objects that 
break the monotony. In visiting hundreds of city schools, we have 
never seen a school utterly devoid of beauty. But, during a child- 
hood of district school attendance, and in iuspecting many district 
schools in, at least, two States in the Union, we have seen but. five 

2—Vol. VII No. 6. 
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that were adorned by any of the thousand beauties that might have 
been placed in them. The very acme of bare, blank dreariness js 
reached in these schools. Who does not remember the expanse of 
rough, smoky wall, relieved by nothing save, perhaps, a dusty line of 
cobwebs along the angles? The old rusty stove, broken perhaps, and 
minus a leg; the drunken pipe that zigzags its way to the smokiest 
part of the room, the dilapidated wood-box, the petched blackboard, 
the dusty, uncurtained windows, the grimy, uncomtortable benches 
(the bane of all country schools), where little forms lose all their 
grace, and little faces grow weary and _ pitiful—all these are parts of 
the average district school. 

Yet fond parents send their children to these places, and earnest 
teachers stand there working for them, and both think they ask a 
possible thing when they urge the voung creatures to be good, to be 
ambitious, to practice all the virtues. Can a child be good when the 
love of beauty and comfort which God has planted in its heart is out- 
raged every hour by its surroundings? Teachers. parents, ask your- 
selves this question; ponder it carefully, then answer it in works, not 
words. If the above be a picture of your school-room, begin the 
work of beautifying it to-day. The jabor belongs to parents as well 
as to teachers, but we know by experience how hard it is for teachers 
to impress parents with this fact, especially in the district schools, in 
whose behalf we write. We say, however, to every teacher, * Begin 
the work.” ‘he children will prove earnest little helpers, and often 
impart their enthusiasm to apathetic parents. The first requisites 
are soap, water, and whitewash. Cleanse the building and the plat of 
ground surrounding it. If you can, take Saturday for the work; this 
will show that you do not desire to interfere with the school pro- 
gramme; that you are willing to sacrifice something for the beauty 
of the room, and will inspire the pupils with a desire to “ clean up.” 
Divide your little army of volunteers into companies, giving each di- 
vision its own work. On this day the “big boys’—bless the roguish, 
boisterous creatures!—will prove the best of workers. Encourage 
them by judicious smiles, and they will do all the hardest work, leav- 
ing the easy and ornamental part for the girls. The uncomfortable 
_ benches cannot be remodeled, but they can be cleaned; the smoky 
wall whitened; the stove polished; the floor and windows washed; 
and the yard freed from all its debris. Then your tired little band 
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must be sent to their homes, after you have informed them of some 
articles they might furnish “to make our house pretty.” They rush 
off to sound the praises of the clean room, and nine out of every ten 
appear on Monday with some contribution. Some may be wholly 
unfit for your purpose, but some means may be found of urging 
Johnny to donate his ugly glaring print to the girls’ playhouse, and 
of disposing of Susie’s impossible cotton-flannel cat. without wound- 
ing the loving little donors. If the house has no closets, have the 
large boys make a corner cupboard, to hold the broom, pails, wood, 
and all unsightly paraphernalia; paint or stain this cupboard, if pos- 
sible. 

Country teachers are rarely burdened with the “filthy lucre,” so 
desirable when one begins to indulge in adornments. Mindful of this 
we will name some cheap, yet tasteful articles that may be easily 
made. To begin with mottoes: These may be made of evergreen, 
but they are more durable, and even prettier, when cut from the dark 
blue or green paper sold by all stationers, and faced and tipped with 
anarrow line of gilt paper. The letters should be of ornamental 
patterns, and be fastened on the wall with pin-head tacks. At the 
usual elevation of mottoes, the tacks are not visible. The paper need 
not be attached to pasteboard. Fur small mottoes, to be framed with 
evergreen or rustic work, take white card board and trace the letters 
and accompanying vines on it. Then paste dried fern leaves and 
other leaves over the tracing and you have a motto quite as beautiful 
asmany that can be purchased. For cheap frames, encourage the 
boys to whittle out strips of pine, dip them into a strong solution of 
logwood, and glue them into the shape of common rustic frames. 
They look nearly as well as walnut. For money to buy pictures, get 
parents to contribute, deny yourself some luxury, or give an evening 
entertainment, conducted by the school, always stating clearly for 
what purpose the money is to be used. Select the pictures yourself. 
Have nothing glaring; quiet, tinted landscapes, children at play, ani- 
mals resting, these have a charm for any one, though they are noth- 
ing more pretentious than lithographs. Procure a large chromo or 
engraving for the front of the room, if possible, and let it be asub- 
ject from which many an instructive “talk” can be had. We know 
of nothing better for this purpose than a portrait of Washington, 
Longfellow, Bryant, or some other noted personage. 
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Brackets can be made in the same manner as the rustic frames, We 
know no prettier design for the front of the room thana paper motto 
arched above this large picture, or a group of small pictures, and a 
bracket placed each side, upholding a vase from which Madeira vines 
run along the wall and twine among the letters of the motto. English 
ivy is a beautiful vine for this purpose; in fact, any vine looks well on 
white walls. Have some plants, even if they are wild plants, and 
make rustic or wire hanging baskets for moss and vines. In winter, 
when plants freeze in your school-room, replace these vines with the 
common partridge berry, whose green leaves and scarlet berries are 
always beautiful, and your moss and vine will grow all winter. Per- 
forated card wal!-pockets, worked with bright zephyr, are very pretty. 
Strips of tinted paper, sewed with zephyr into the usual diamond 
form for card-pockets make beautiful receptacles for ferns and pressed 
autumn leaves. Men must usually delegate these two classes of orna- 
ments tothe young ladies. In autumn, gather maple leaves, press 
and varnish them, and you have material for wreaths, crosses, anchors, 
etc., whose beauty is unfading. The stems from bunches of raisins, 
dipped in melted red wax, torm good imitations of coral branches, and 
from these, pretty baskets, brackets, and small frames can be con- 
structed. Encourage your pupils to make geological and botanical 
collections. Very young children, with a little instruction, can 
elassify the common rocks and earths, and learn the parts of plants 
and flowers in an incredibly short time. 

Last, not least, however, comes the teacher and his appearance. It 
is not necessary that this individual possess a faultless, beautiful face 
and figure. But there should be on his face a kindly and intelligent 
expression, which constitutes the chief charm of any countenance. 
A teacher's attire should be in good taste, and suited to the dimensions 
of his purse. However cheap the material, let it never be slovenly, 
gaudy, or monotonous. With this room, and this teacher, few child- 
ren will turn away from school with dislike. A new interest in the 
place, and new care for it, will instantly be manifest, and one week's 
enjoyment will amply repay all trouble and expense.—Cor. Chicago 
Educational Weekly. 


ee ae 
Enter the school-room in a calm, cheerful frame of mind, and to 
this end, enter your closet first. 
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RED RIDING-HOOD. 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 

We saw the somber crow flap by, 

The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 

The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Erect, alert, his thick gray tail 

Set to the north wind Jike a sail. 


Tt came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 

If{ad melted from the frost’s eclipse: 


‘ Oh, see,” she cried, ** the poor blue-jays! 


What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?’ 


Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warni-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shricking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke: 


‘ Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak,— 


Come, black old crow,—come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid; we all are good; 

And ?’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood!”’ 


O Thou, whose eare is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 

Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 

The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow! 

Unmoved by sentimental grief 

That wails along some printed leaf, 

Rut, prompt with kindly word and deed 

To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 

The promise of Red Riding-Hood! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier in St, Nicholas for May. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


If a foreigner were to examine the lists of colleges which admit 
women, he would be satisfied that the women had no more to ask for, 
and yet we who know the actual facts must recognize the truth that 
the number of real colleges which admit them to their alvantages is 
very smali. A sharp line—that of co-education—divides them inte 
two clearly marked classes; and, with one exception, this line divides 
them fairly as to requirements and character of work. A liberal edu- 
cation is not understood to be one which fits for any special work in 
life, but it does propose to furnish a platform of mental training wide 
enough and strong enough to bear any superstructure which it may 
be afterwards desirable to raise upon it. It is for this very reason that 
it cannot logically make any difference in its work for the two sexes, 
Its idea is to put human beings into as full possession of their facul- 
ties as they can attain, minus the traming of actual life. And woman 
for her life, as well as min for his, is better fitted for every part of her 
coming problem with the training which this and only this gives. 
Afterward the professional school, or her circumstances, shall train 
her for her special work. But so far as the college training goes, it 
can not logically concern itself whether its subjects are men or women. 
When it does, and attempts so to modify the usual evenly balanced 
training as to suit the special mental nature of women, we almost 
certainly discover in its work a less vigorous methed, and conse- 
quently a lower standard of demands and acquirements. The men’s 
colleges admitting buth sexes, and making no special provision for 
women, which is the same thing as offering equal advantages, are 
Michigan, Cornell, and Boston University. The one which, though 
exclusively for women, is yet consistently and persistently holding to 
the same standard, is Smith. The two which, freighted with a pre- 
paratory department, are being dragged down by it, are Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

When any college attempts to bea “college in education, but a 
family in government,” it attempts an impossible combination, for 
the idea which lies at the basis of the college is radically different 
from that at the basis of the family. We might as well attempt to 
com)ine the necessary severity of the punishment for crime by the State 
with the infinite tenderness of forgiveness of sin by the church. A family 
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of two hundred members is an impossibility as much as a square cirele. 
We must choose between the two. If the government of the family 
be better for the girl, let her have it. But if the education of the 
college be desirable, that and that ulone must be demanded. 


We are brought again to the first point, that college education, if 
it is to be of real value, must not take into view the difference of sex, 
but must make its course of study and training such as will best put 
the human mind into possession of its faculties. Smith College 
stands thus alone. Entirely independent of Amherst—as much so 
as Yale or Harvard—it presents to us a college exclusively for women 
with no exclusively woman's standard. For admission if makes as 
much demand in geometry as Princeton, Amherst, Columbia, or Yale; 


* at * * 


in algebra, as much as Columbia or Amherst. 

The question that has been raised by some as to what the young 
women graduates of our colleges shai! do, does not seem to be any 
more pertinent than the equally persistent question, What shall the 
young men graduates do? The latter will go on in life; a few, a very 
few, will become prominent luwyers, statesmen, physicians, clergy- 
men, writers; a large number will become steady merchants and busi- 
ness men, fathers of families, useful members of the great frame-work 
of society; a considerable number wil! not be even that, and wiil be 
lost sight of after a few years. Because aman has had a college edu- 
eation, he is not necessarily « marked man; but if he has rightly 
used the opportunities offered to him at any well ordered college, his 
whole life will be broadened and steadied, whatever relations he may 
come to hold to society, and society or solitude will be found to yield 
to him all its possibilities. And so it will be with the women. They 
will come back from their college life to their homes with a broader 
appreciation of the value of those homes. They will find their own 
places. Some few will go on into professional life. Schools are 
eagerly watching to utilize all who may choose to labor in that line 
for an independent life, and they will start fairly in the work of teach- 
ing, and hence not break down physically init. Some will give us 
books which will, we trust, savor more of the impartiality and breadth 
of the writings of the English women than of the flippaney and su- 
perficiality of the American style. The majority will organize homes 
of their own, will become, like the men, heads of families, and their 
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whole lives in all their details will, like those of the men, be broaden- 
ed and steadied by their college training. They will hold their lives 
in their own control, and not be swept away by the force of undis- 
ciplined impulses. These will be the majority. No inconsiderable 
percentage, as with the young men, will make no mark. We are not 
to trouble ourselves so much as to what the yeung women graduates 
shall do, any more than about what the young men graduates shall 
do. They will go to their own place.—Anna C. Brackett, in Harper's 
Magazine for April. 


—— - re < 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 


Miss Mitchell, teacher of First Grammar Grade in the Washington 
School, Pittsburg, Pa., has introduced a new and brilliant feature into 
her school exercises. It consists of a discussion of the news of the 
day between the pupils and teacher, the first half-hour of the morn- 
ing being devoted to that exercise. The words, “* The Bulletin,” are 
drawn on the blackboard in jarge German text letters, and immedi- 
ately beiow, in newspaper style, are head-lines similar to those em- 
ployed by daily papers in giving the points of the most important 
news, and each head-line is taken up by the school, and a general 
interchange of views takes place between teacher and pupils. The 
Bulletin is the daily paper of that room, and an editor is elected by 
the school every month, whose duty it is to examine the Pittsburgh 
papers, every morning, and to write down on the blackboard, before 
school hours, the points for discussion; to give a head-line resume of 
the news of the day, as it were, and if he exhibits capacity for the 
work intrusted to him. he is often re-elected to his high position. At 
the time of the visit of the representative of the New York Weekly, 
Fred Wallace was the editor, and it was ascertained that he gave en- 
tire satisfaction. Of course, the discussion does not take in news of 
every description, but only of the most interesting character. Ti in- 
cludes the proceedings of Congress, foreign news, editorial topics, 
lucal news, etc., ete. This exercise is regarded as part of their school 
work, and is entered into by every pupil with the greatest possible 
interest, and many of them, whose parents can afford it, purchase a 
paper every morning ani study its entire contents, just as they do 
their grammar, geography and arithmetic. By meansof the Bulletin 
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every scholar ‘earns the important news of the day, and is enabled to 
understand the various great questions which agitate the public mind 
The value of an exercise of this kind is beyond descriptiun, and it is 
hoped that it will soon become an established custom in every 
public school in this country. 

Miss Mitchell is a young teacher of great capacity, and, as the 
pioneer, deserves special honor and commendation.—N. Y. Weekly. 





GOON BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOLS. 


Among the newspaper items of the last few months our attention 
has often been arrested by instances where schoolboys, and in some 
instances at a very early age, have stabbed each other, and given mor- 
tal wounds. This fact alone shows a frightful state of school-discip- 
line and training. If boys were properly managed, they would never 
entertain or give away to such murderous passions. These outbursts 
of violent temper are of recent manifestation; for we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen anything of-the kind in former years. 

Indeed, if we examine into the change that has been going on in 
our New England schools during the last quarter of a century, we 
shall not wonder at any instance of insubordination or evil passion 
that might happen there. The teachers of our district schools are 
largely furnished from the female sex, some of whom are hardly ex- 
perienced enough to be anything more than pupils themselves, and 
who, consequently, have but feeble powers for representing authority 
over unruly, ill-bred children, and commanding their respect. 
Woman is not a proper representative authority at any rate. Even 
in her own household, with her own children and servants she is 
sustained by her husband in exacting obedience, or she would fail. 
If the young school-mistress could gain the love of her pupils, she 
might get along with them, without much detriment to society: but 
this she can not always do, especially with rowdy boys. It is not 
many years since that we heard of an instance where a Massachu- 
setts schoolmistress was stoned by her own boy pupils, from the 
effects of which, being of a highly sensitive nature, she died. It the 
case had been reversed—if she, instead of being stoned, had whipped 
one of the boys who did—the newspapers, following habit rather than 
thought—would probably have commented very severely on the cru- 
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elty and indiscretion of the teacher. Nothing is more common than 
to see the newspapers, in alluding to school discipline, express ideas 
that originated a century ago, and have been handed down asa 
tradition which has no application at all to the facts of the present 
day. 

A century ago and less, all our district schvols in New England 
were taught by maie teachers during the winter term of the schools; 
and they were carefully selected with a view to maintaining discipline, 
which they usually made it a point to do, and seldom then did the 
parent ever decide with a bad child against the teacher. The conse- 
quence was that for half the year the school were under authority. 
The people then saw and understood the value of school discipline, 
and of maintaining the idea of authority; for they were entering on 
the experiment of free popular government, in which the idea of au- 
thority would run the risk of being lost sight.of. Respect tor au- 
thority was regarded as no small part of school education; and the 
graduate of some college, probably, in 


eo 


Congregational minister a 
which authority as well as the humanities was preserved, used to visit 
the schools and sustain the teacher with the sanctions of religion and 
high learning. It was ne who gaye the first rudiments of good be- 
havior in our schools. 

But now, vur schools, both summer and winter, are largely under 
the tuition, I will not say management, of women. At the very time 
when authority in our sehools is doubly necessary from the laxity 
occasioned by the licentious tone that politics gives to society, then 
itis that the gentler sex is taking the place of men as teachers, and 
authority is thus being relaxed. 

What then is to be done, unless we seek to supply the defect by 
system,” by a course of regular instruction in good behavior, thus 
bringing forward rules and laws to take the place of the rod, which 
has lost its force? It is useless to expect that a very large portion of 
our district school teachers ean, by their own weight, maintain that 
order and respect for decent manners in their schools which our 
form of government renders peculiarly necessary. The most that 
many ot them can do is to drag along from day to day in the painful, 
often agonized condition of being constantly cowed by their pupils, 
until their term finally closes, with no other effect, often, chan an 
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injury to their own health and an increased tendency of the com- 
munity towards bad manners. If com mitteemen are called in to de- 
cide between teacher and pupil, thes: men themselves are often but 
mere Dogberrys, knowing little of what their duties are. 

Such is the condition of American society generally, and especially 
of our primary schools, with respect to manners, that it would take 
a long time to restore them to what they formerly were. It can 
never be done by mere individual efforts. It must be the result 
of a system, carefully adapted and sedulously followed out by all. 
Teacher and pupil must both have a standard to which they must 
eonfurm; and it must be adhered to with a sense of honor as the law 
and authority of the school, which it would be improper if not dis- 
graceful to infringe. To lay the foundation of such a system, and 
carry it into operation, even when once agreed upon and adopted, 
would require a generation of time; and a much longer period still 
tu produce its full beneficial effect upon society.—J. W. Preps, 77 
N. Y. School Journal. ° 


<> oe. 


The following questions were given to a class of 24 pupils in the 
High School at Flint, Michigan, after they had passed the study of 
the subject for 10 weeks in Orton’s Zoology. The average of the 
class was 16} years. Seventeen passed 90 per cent. or over, the 
average of all being 90.95 per cent. What class in Wisconsin will 
do better ?—Kps. 

1. State as fully as you can, four differences between the Plant and 
Animal. Are these distinetions rea/ after all, and why? 

2. at are the principal elements of our food: n what form is 

2, What tl pal el ts of food? In what f 
it obtained? What constitutes the food of the majority of animals? 

3. Illustrate four different modes of drinking. 

4. What are organs of prehension? Describe the prehensile organs 
of the sponge, star-tish, lobster, toad, fish, birds, man, 

5. Describe the mouth of vertebrates. 

6. What dental apparatus has the sea urchin? the birds? toads? 
whale? How many and names of teeth of man? Which of these 
are lacking in the squirrel, and why ? 


7. Describe fully the digestive process in man, 
8. D-seribe the abs rdant system in the vertebrates. 
9 Whit are the coastituents of the blool? D-seribe the circula- 


tion of the blool in th: caterpillar; in the eroco lile. 
10. What is the oje2t of respiration? How is this performed in 
the bee? in the bird? in man? 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
RIGHTS AND POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 


(). Our district was formed (from another district), organized, receiy- 
ed its share of valuation of property, had a school. is building a school- 
house, ete., and now it appears the fact of its formation was not re- 
corded by the town clerk. Has our district ro legal existence? 

A. Your existence and rights, as a district are doubtless susceptible 
of proof, if called in question. Let some of the old town board, still 
in office, certify to the fact of the formation, and let the town clerk 
record it. 

Q. Our district No. 3, having been set off from No. 1, a share of 
the valuation of the property of the old one awarded us, this amount 
already raised, certified, assessed and collected, the treasurer of No. 1 
refuses to pay over the money because no record of the formation of 
the new district is now to be tound. Is he justified in the refusal ? 

A. He is not. The fact of the formation of the district can doubt- 
less be shown. The money can be recevered, if not paid. 

(). What is to be done where a newly formed district finds it has 
no legal officers ? 

A. The persons who have been acting, or other voters sheuld in- 
form the town board of the circumstances, that they may call a meet- 
ing, under Section 4, and that the district may be organized anew. 

(). We selected a site, built a school house, hiring money of the 
state, took a lease of the land for 25 years, but neglected to have it 
recorded. Now the farm has been sold, and the present owner claims 
the school-house. Can we hold it? 

A. The school laws make no provision for sucha case. I do not 
think you would be debarred from moving the school-house to an- 
other site, but you can settle the matter by having the town board 
establish the present site, under Sections 78-82, if you cannot make 
terms wich the owner of the farm, and in that way you can geta 
good title to the site. 

Q. We have a graded school. A year ago come July, we voted to 


elect officers for one year only. Was that legal? 
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A. It was not. The law fixes the terms ot district officers, whether 
the school is graded or not. The district has no power to shorten or 
lengthen the term. All terms after the first two years are for three 
years each. (Sec. 31.) 

(). Is it lawful to put a lightning-rod on a school-house, and is it 
recommended ? 

A. It must be considered lawful, if the district so directs. Public 
opinion is divided as to the general utility of the measure. Scientif- 
ically considered, it is probably a protection. The trouble is that the 
rods are often made and put up by incompetent persons, and thus 
many people have lost confidence in them. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


(). The director being sick, can the other officers bring a suit to 
recover money due the district ? 

A. They will not do it on their own motion, but either of them or 
some other person may be designated by the district to bring suit. 

Q. Can I, as clerk, lawfully draw an order to pay the teacher, the 
contract, signed by the director and treasurer, never having been 
filed with me? 

A. If you know that such a contract has been made, and that the 
teacher holds a certificate you car lawfully draw the order, but if you 
have doubts about it, you may reasonbly demand to see the contract, 
and the certificate also, or copy thereof. A copy of the certificate 
shouid be attached to the contract. 


THE TEACHER. 


Q. Must I stop teaching a pupil, on the request of the board, on 
the ground that he does not belong in the district, and that the pay- 
ment of tuition is refused ? 

A. That would be proper. The board and not the teacher deter- 
mines who are to be taught. 

Q. Is it unlawful for a teacher to punish with whip or ferule? 

A. There is no prohibitory statute. Under the common law, as 
the courts have held, a teacher muy punish if deemed necessary, in a 
moderate measure and in an ordinary manner. Of cvurse great care 
should be used. 

Q. A contract is made with a qualified teacher. A few days after 
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her certificate runs out, but she obtains another before school begins, 
Is the contract good ? 
A. It must be so considered. She renewed her legal qualification 


to teach, in time. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

(2, Can the county superintendent justly refuse me a 2d grade cer- 
tificate, when I have received one in two adjoining counties? 

A. That depends on whether his standard is too high or that in 
the other counties too low. He is not bound to grant you one sim- 
ply because you have hed one before. 

Q). Can a county superintendent order an expenditure of say $150 
to render a two-story school-house safe to occupy ? 

A. The law makes no provision for such a ease. A school-house 
beyond repair may be condemned, and any necessary repair may be 
ordered to the extent of $25. To meet the case mentioned, advice and 
persuasion seem to be the most available means. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). Are scholars and the teacher liable for injuries to the school- 
house, breaking glass, etc. ? 

A. Not for injuries arising while using proper care. If a boy wil- 
fully throws a stone, or a teacher angrily a rul_r, through a window, 
let him pay for the damage done. 

- (), Can school or district money, in any case, be paid or distributed 
to individuals ? 

A. The law provides for no ease of the kind except in section 14. 
If too much money has been collected by mistake, of a tax paver, if 
the error is discovered in season, the account may be adjusted and the 
money handed back. 

FREE HIGH-SCHOOLS. 

Q. Can acity with more than two districts have more than two 
free high-schools? 

A. ‘Towns and cities not under: the district system, can have but 
two such schools. Cities having districts are “ entitled to all the 
privileges conferred upon towns,’ but to no more. They can have 
but two such schools. Chap. 249, Laws of 1877. 

(). Are not high schools which have been in operation several years 
entitled, under chapter 249 of the laws of 1877, to receive aid the 
same as those which drew money last December or subsequently ? 

A. The law is not retroactive; money cannot be paid on schools 
which were not established, or placed uncer the law, as it stood before 
the amendment of last winter; high schools already established 
which report before the 10th of October next, not less than 13 weeks 
of school during the “previous (school) year” and subsequent to the 
time when the law took effect, March 22, and which otherwise com- 
ply with the law, will be entitled to share in the aid disbursed in 
December next. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORDS FROM A RETIRING TEACHER. 


The following letter, though not written for publication, contains some good thoughts 
which the writer will pardon us, we trust, for making public: 


Rev. J. B. Prapr, Dear Sir:—Being no longer a teacher, I wish to discontinue my 
subscription for the JouRNAL. # * * Please do not understand that this 
isa new and suddin makeshift, for it is the realization of a purpose formed years ago. 
I have read the JoURNAL with interest and profit; and hope that the time is not far 
distant when I shall be at leisure to become a student of its pages again. Whatever 
success may attend my future, the discipline that teaching has given me, shail receive a 
just credit for that success. Judging from the limited acquaintance that [ have had 
with young persons who have taught, I do not consider that success in teaching de- 
pends so much upon the fact that the teacher intends to make teaching a life work, as 
it does upon the whole-heartedness with which he performs his work, and upon the am- 
bition with which he is spurred on to something beyond his present position. Success 
in that which has been undertaken, gives assurance of success in that which has not 
been undertaken. The processes of reasoning and habits of calculation that enter into 
one success, enter very easily into another. 

Having just stepped out of the ranks, [ think and speak freely of times past, and, 
were it possible, feel a deeper interest in the future school work of the State. The ex- 
isting condition of affairs presents one with a ludicrous yet solemn spectacle. 

Patrons are blaming teachers because they do their work so poorly, blaming school 
officers for employing such poor teachers, and blaming professors for educating such; 
though, very likely they are themselves the parents of individuals that have been pre- 
sented to the State as teachers. 

On the other hand, professors are blaming patrons and school officers for their gross 
ignorance, and for the poor quality of students that they furnish, though the professors 
may have been the direct means of educating the one, and the indirect means of edu- 
eating the other. The teacher is really the bone of contention between two contending 
parties, but rolls around so that neither party is satisfied, and finally gets out of their 
way. 

This is an amusing though stubborn fact. But this outburst of dissatisfaction is the 
precursor of a revolution that will take place in our schools. More intelligence will 
reign, but men must be bred and educated before the desired results can be brought 
about. 

The mere matter of bidding high for the desired labor will not produce the desired 
results. Money never made a poet, never made a historian, never made « statesman, 
and I have my doubts about its efficiency in producing the men we want for school 
work. Money never made a man, but man made the money; and he who receives a 
moneyed compensation from an unsolicited patronage, possesses the greatest power over 
his fellow man. Money used as a stimulant, like all stimulants, leaves the patient in a 
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bad condition. Could we be wise and view things as they are, and not as we desire 
them to be, we should be spared from many a fretful hour, and many a painful disap- 
pointment. 

Am well pleased with the report in the February number of the JournAaL, by Prof, 
Searing. I look upon it as being the first ray of a dawn that is to break upon the 
darkness in which theorists have groped. There is something tangible about it, some- 
thing that we can see and act upon, instead of being a vague theory to be blown away 
by a fitful blast from the next man’s trumpet. * * i When county and 
district officers and teachers have their duties well defined, we may expect our school- 
work better and more evenly performed. The report aims in the right direction. Hope 
that it will soon be put into execution. * i = % 


— Pom - 


INTEREST.---GEOMETRY. 


DEAR Srr:—I am not the only teacher that has condemned the * Connecticut Rule” 
for finding the sum due on a note, on which partial payments have been made, and 
finding the rule in tue text-books interpreted strictly, involving an absurdity, in case of 
the payment at the time made exceeding the interest then accrued, but at the end of 
the year less, I wrote to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Con- 
necticut, asking for information; and his answer, in a few words, revealed my own 
stupidity, and the entire reasunableness of the rule; in fact, that itis the only reasona- 
ble rule, unless interest is to be allowed upon interest. 

I have not his letter by me, and will state the principle as clearly as I can. Inter- 
est is regarded as eguitab/y due at the end of each year, but if the lender has neglected 
to collect his interest when due or to draw his note so that he can collect it when equitably 
due, the law will not relieve him from the results of his own neglect. In case a pay- 
ment is made before the end of the year, this payment will be allowed to draw inter- 
est until theend of the year, when interest becomes equitably due, and the surplus of 
payment, if any will be deducted from the face, giving a diminished principal for the 
next year. If no payment is made at the end of the year, the interest is simply set 
aside, to be added to the next year’s interest. If, during the second year, a payment 
be made, so much of it as will pay the interest past due will be so used, and the sur- 
plus of payment, if any, will draw interest until the end of the second year, and so on. 
In fact, when the underlying principle is understood, any person sutliciently advanced 
to study interest could make his own rule. 

Your Geometrical Proposition you say is ‘certainly worthy of a place” in a text- 
book on Geometry. Does not this assertion need to be modified by some clause like 
thix, “If it can be shown that it is subsidiary to any important Mathematical truth? 

Waupun. C. C. BaILry. 


ee 


THE USE OF “AS.” 


Dear Srrs:—Respecting your Grammatical Question, How parse ‘ as’’ in the sen- 
tence, ‘I give such facts as have a bearing on the subject,’ allow me to say, that I 
have found no better way of disposing of it, than that suggested by Prof. Nutting in 
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Nutting’e Grammar. He says itis to be parsed as used elliptically as a relative pro- 
noun in’such cases; the ellipsis supplied, the sentence might be read, ‘‘ I give you such 
facts as those are which ete.” ‘ As have a bearing, ete,’’ I regard an adverbial clause 
modifying such. C. C. BAYLEY. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—Allow me to submit the following method of disposing of the 
question given by Inquirer in the May number in the sentence, “ I give such facts as 
have a bearing on the case.”’ As is a pronoun because it used instead of the noun, facts. 
It isa relative pronoun because it joins to its antecedent a descriptive clause. The 
clause is relative because it is connected to the principal clause by a relative pronoun. 
Kerl is my authority. E. T. Frren. 

Pepin. 

Asisarelative pronoun because it relates to facts as its antecendent in such a way 
as to connect with it a dependent clause. The clause connected by as is an adjective 
clause, and describes facts. C. A. PREVEY. 

Wilton. 


Epitors JOURNAL:—Allow me to submit the following as an answer to the inquiry 
in the May number signed “‘ Inquirer:’’ I think as in the sentence, ‘I give such facts 
as have a bearing on the case,’’ is a relative pronoun, for as used after such and many 
isa relative pronoun,—the sentence meaning, I give those facts which have a bearing 
on the case. 

The clause, as have a bearing on the case, modifies such facts, being an adjective ele- 
ment telling the nature of the facts. G. M. 

Kilbourn City. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I would answer ‘“ Inquirer’s’’ questions as follows: As the 
sentence stands, as isa pronoun. If we supply the ellipsis, making it ‘I give such 
facts as those which have &c.,.’’ then as becomes a preposition. Clark is my authority. 
Cicero says we should not merely take any authority, but should reason for ourselves, 
or words to that effect, but this seems currect tome. The second clause modifies facts. 

I thank ‘“‘C. A. M.” and Mr. Slack for their statements of the sentence ‘ What 
time &c.,”? and am not only a/most but fully persuaded that they are right. W.I. 

Star Prairie, St. Croix Co. 


—_——_ —o 


QUESTIONS. 


A correspondent asks the following questions. We answer the first three briefty, 
and leave the fourth for discussion, with the single remark that prevailing and reputa- 
ble local usage should not be ignored, as to the pronunciation of geographical names 
when the pronunciation is not otherwise determined: 

1, Does tiie law of this state forbid corporal punishment? 

It does not. 

2. Is the canal between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers navigable for steamboats, and. 
now in use? 

3—Vol. VII No. 6. 
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We suppose it to be naviguble anl in use by small steamers, if they wish to pass, 
but the Wisconsin river has not yet been made permanently navigable. 

3. Is there any mountain known higher than Mt. Everest? 

Late authorities give it as the highest in the world—29,002 feet. 

4. Should we follow Webster’s Dictionary in the pronunciation of names of places 
when it differs therein from the usage of the population of the respective places? Eg, 
the dictionary gives the pronunciation ‘* Chattanoog1,’ while the inhabitants of the 
city pronounce it “ Chattanoga.”’ It is generally assumed that a language is based on 
the common consent of the people speaking it, that usage is the foundation of and 
gives authority to its rules. Moreover, ia the pronunciation of foreign names of 
places, we imitate, as fur as practicable, that of the inhabitants of such places, 
Ought not, therefore, the pronunciation of the names of places in this country by their 
inhabitants to be respected? Unity is highly desirable, ant the best method of attain. 
ing it otherwise would be conformity to the directions of the most approved dictionary; 
but I think the people of a place, region or district, possess a prerogative in agreeing 
upon and determining the pronunciation of the name of such place, region, district or 
country. Their pronunciation ought to be ascertained and followed by those, at least, 
who are allied to them by acommunity of country or language. 


Flillsboro. A. SETZEPFAND. 


LITTLEFIELD’S PROPOSITION. 


Epitors JournaLt:—The following seems to me a very concise demonstration of 
the ‘new theorem’ presented by Mr. W. J. Brier, in the May No. of the Journal: 
Let a, 4, and c, be the sides of a given triangle. 


Let ma, mb, and mc be the corresponding medial lines of the same triangle. 


_Then 
a’ ; U3 
2 (ma) = 2 + Pa 2(mb) = a+ 8 — a and 2 (me2) = a2 + L 
c2 
— =. 


Clear these equations of fractions and add them, and we have 

4|(ma2) + (mb?) + (mez) | =i § (2° +- / + eo), 
Now, let A, B, and €@ be the corresponding outer lines, and then 

ma = 4 mb = . anl me = 4 
2° 2 2 
Clear these equations of fractions and add their squares, and the result is 
+ [ (ma?.) + (mb2) + (me?) | = A®?+ 3? 4+ Hence 

A+BP4+0 = 38(@ + 4 + ce). QE. D. 

Tt will be seen that there are only ¢wo principal truths upon which the demonstra- 
tion is based: (a) The value of the medial lines in terms of the sides of the given 
triangle, (a truth brought out in all the texts, I believe.) (4) The value of the medial 
lines in terms of the outer lines, (a truth not often developed at all. ) 

If any one finds the least difficulty in fullowing the demonstration without a diagram, 


va glance at the figure in the May No. will be quite sufficient. 


S. S. Rockwoop. 
Whitewater Normal School. 
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Epirors JouRNAL Epucarion:—I submit the following solution of an arithmetical 
question, in the March number of the Journal: 

Question.—Find to five decimal places the sum of the fractions 
ee ae 1 1 1 1 


et OD Fo¢:ceesaey 2 4.5.6 2466.7" 22 £6 CES 2242 567 eo 
I consider the dots used the sign of multiplication. The samesign is used in Davies’ 
Algebra, and I have seen it used in arithmetical work. Then the denominators are 


the products of the nunibers given in each denominator. Therefore, 





1 - . 
5 Fi 
: a 
a = == .16666; 
1 — RR- 
2 4 = .04166; 
Oe Bt, eae 00833; 
l —- . 
23 £56” 00138; 
1 = 9. 
i © we .00019; 
1 <> de 
5355.67.83 £0002; 
>» A - o .00999; 
Ze Oe Se de Oe 165.9 
1.71824 te Me ee 
a eae 


L. 5. sends us a solution of an Arithmetical Puzz!e printed on page 413, October num- 
ber, 1876, probably not noticing that three out of more than twenty solutions received, 
are to be found on page 49) of the December number. 


Tn addition to the demonstration in this number by Prof. Rockwood of the Geometri- 
eal Proposition given in our last, we have received an elaborate one from Berlin, the 
joint production of Messrs. E. Beckwith and F, Howard, and another from Mr. R. 
A. Bunn, of Galesville. Want of space and the difficulty of getting up the accom- 
panying diagrams prevent us from publishing them. Our acknowledgments are due, 
however, to these gentlemen for their contribution. 


[The following from Richland county, crowded out last month, is by no means out- 
lawed. ] 

Eprrors JourNAL:—The Institute just closed is probably one of the best ever held 
in the county. The teachers were much more prompt in responding than is common 
at Institutes. This is a good indication that our teachers are improving. The exam- 
inations also indicate a much higher standard. 

Our graded and tuwn high schools have all been crowded for the last six or eight 
months. Nearly all of our teachers, whoare to teach the coming term, have attended 
some of the schools. 

We have a Library Association of about 75 members, and 48 volumes in the library. 
Cash on hand, $25. We also have a Teachers’ Association that meets every month. 
At the last meeting 60 teachers were present. I think on the whole, that Richland 
county is advancing educationally. Respectfully, D. D. Parsons, Co. Supt. 
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[Who will say that the following suggestion of Prof. Chamberlin is not a wise one? 

He will pardon the publication of the same.—Epbs. ] 
WHITEWATER, WIs., May 19, 1877. 

Pror. SEARING, Dear Sir:—Why do not the teachers of the State especially in. 
terested in language and literature form an association which should meet once or twice 
a year to discuss literary and philological subjects? We hear of Academies of the Arts 
and Sciences, of Scientific Associations, Schools, Excursions and the like, and every 
one admires the interest and enthusiasm in their work, which scientists manifest. Might 
not teachers of language remove, in a measure at least, the opprobrium often cast upon 
the study of Latin and Greek, by showing, after the manner of scientists, that they are 
not dead themselves, if they do teach the so-called ‘dead languages?”’ The position of 
importance to which the Science of Language has risen within the few years past; the 
interesting and valuable discoveries in ‘‘ classic lands;"? the prominent place the study 
of English Literature has assumed,—all unite in urging teachers in this department to 
new interest. and life in their work. There certainly is no sufficient reason for the too 
prevalent feeling that the study of the languages, and especially the Latin and Greek, 
are ‘‘ necessary evils’? connected with our higher course. 

An active, earnest, working association might do something toward relieving this 
condition of things as well as greatly benefiting its members. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


— —- 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE “CONSPIRACY.” 


[ We cannot forbear giving three or four specimen letters showing how the exposition 
of the ‘‘ Text-Book Conspiracy”? in our April issue was received in this and other 
States. The recent controversy was in no sense a personal one. The State Superin- 
tendent could have done absolutely nothing to defeat the vicious bill without the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the educators of Wisconsin. His fight was their fight. They 
have a right and a desire to know to what extent the opposition met the notice and 
sympathy of men whose approval is best worth having. From the flood of letters re- 
cently received, we select and make room for only the four following, coming from 
representative men. ] 

(From President Merrill, Ripon College. ) 
Ripon, Wis., May 3, 1877. 

My Dear Sir:—I have read your article on the ‘‘ Text-Book Conspiracy *’ from an 
advance sheet. Its vigor, thoroughness, and candor are worthy of commendation. I 
think you should not have a moment’s doubt that you will have on your side the good 
sense and virtue of the people of Wisconsin in opposing all jobs of this kind. Wishing 
you high success inall such unpleasant but needful work, I am, 

Yours, very truly, . 
E. H. MERRILL. 
(From President of Winona State Normal School, Minn.) 

Dear Sir: Accept my thanks for copy of WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUUATION contain- 

ing your fearless article upon the ‘“Text-Book Conspiracy.’” We, in Minnesota, have the 





i i, i 
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THREE BITS OF ADVICE. QTT 


greater respect for you and your manly course inthis matter, because we are somewhat 
despondent under our own misfortunes. 

Courtesy and the “‘ broad mantle of charity ”’ forbid free expression of my views 
upon our own matters. I congratulate you upon your success, and I congratulate the 
people of the State of Wisconsin upon having an officer at the head of her educational 
affairs who gives to them the dignity and power they so well deserve among the great 
interests of the commonwealth. 

J should be glad to get a dozen copies of the JouRNAL, or more. for distribution. If 
your edition will warrant it, please send them by express, sending bill, and I will re- 
mit at once. With respect, 


Yours, very truly, 
CITARLES H. MOREY. 


(From President of a Pennsylvania State Normal Schooi.) 

Eprnporo, Pa., May 4, 1877. 
Dear Sir:—I have read with great interest your account of “‘ The Text-Book Con- 
spiracy.”” I congratulate you on the success in opposing the scheme, and thank you 
for giving the public the history of the disgraceful conspiracy. Hoping all honest edi- 
tors will give your account full publicity and sustain the true interests of education, I 

am, Very truly yours. 
J. A. COOPER. 
(From an ‘honest editor.’’) 


LANCASTER, Wis., May 21, 1877. 
Dear Sin:—I regard your stand on the school-book question as a noble one, and I 
honor you for the energy you have manifested in breaking the success of the ‘ ring.” 
I have referred to the matter several times in the Herald, always to your credit. and 
have sent you some of the papers. Yours, ete., 
EDWARD POLLOCK, 
Editor Grani County Herald. 


EDITORIAL. 
THREE BITS OF ADVICE. 


1. Be cheerful. A cheerful, pleasant teacher whom children all “ like,’’ is truly in 
the school room what the sun is to the natural world. He attracts, and furnishes some 
of the most essential conditions of growth. His very presence is a stimulating influ- 
ence, which cannot be defined, but can be felt, and its effects clearly seen. 

Nothing can compensate for the absence of attractive qualities in the teacher. No 
intellectual attainments, no skill in teaching, can offset a peevish, irritable, or censori- 
ous spirit. Above all things keep an even, cheerful disposition. Without it success is 
impossible. With it the battle is more than half won. 

2. But do not allow cheerfulness to degenerate into levity. Let it be tempered 
with self control, with firmness and decision. The successful teacher governs as well 
as pleases. Order must be the first specific thing sought for. It is possible for a 
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disorderly school to be the source of some profit, but it is not probable that it will be 
very useful, and it is certain that in such asehoo! one of the most useful lessons that 
children can learn—self-controlled obedience—is never taught. 

Insist upon prompt and unhesitating obedience, and upon an orderly conduct that 
is based upon the self-control of the pupil. Secure these things not by violent measures 
nor by loud words, but by a thorough mastery of yourself, and a purpose working as 
quietly but as irresistibly as gravity. 

3. Jxercise a constant influence over your pupils in respect to their morals and 
manners. Teach them to be considerate towards brute life, kind towards one another, 
courteous and respectful in their intercourse with all, and especially their elders, and 
to be truthful. In this line of influence our schools are very far from doing and being 
all they ought. 

We can here learn a lesson from “heathen’? China. The writer recently heard a 
native Chinese of rank and cultivation describe in a lecture the great attention paid in 
the schoo!s of his country to the general matter of deportment. How to walk grace- 
fully, how to sit down, how to pay respect and deference graded to various ages, how 
to conduct one’s self in the street, how to converse, how to treat brothers and sisters 
and strangers, in fact the duties of the individual in his various social relations— 
are tought very minutely and form a large part of the formal education of Chinese youth. 
Whatever faults Chinese education may have, it certainly is effective in cultivating the 
virtues of courtesy and politeness — in fine in making, in external respects at least, a 
nation of true gentlemen. 

We felt a little humiliation as we listened to the description of Chinese schools, and 
reflected how inferior our own are in the matter of any definite attempt to teach social 
duties and graces. Could we not profitably exchange some of the arithmetical knowl- 
edge imparted in our schouls, but unknown in those of China, for a portion of that cul- 
ture in deportment to which Chinese teachers give so much, and American teachers so 
little attention? 

We repeat: Be cheerful; keep yourself and your school under quiet, orderly govern- 
ment; and teach by precept and example, lessons of truthfulness, benevolence, charity, 
courtesy—virtues not in the text-books, but high in the list of those which make up 
noble and marly character. 


ee —- 


SOME GRAMMATICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Is as”? ever a pronoun? 


English Grammar is considered by the average common school pupil as a study 
both difficult and uninteresting. We fear this is because the average teacher of said 
pupil lacks the accurate knowledge of and the interest in the branch which are re- 
quisite to interesting and successful instruction in it. The study of formal Grammar 
ought to be made one of the most delightful in the common school curriculum, and it 
can be so made by the teacher who sufficiently understands and appreciates it. 

By Grammar we do not mean composition. To get a knowledge of the structure of 
our language, and to use that language fluently and correctly in speech or writing? 
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are two very different things. Grammatical knowledge comes from study of the anat- 
omy of a language; skill in the use of language comes only from practice in composi- 
tion. A gool grammurian my not be a skillful—lthough he ought to be technically 
acorrect—writer. Some of the best masters in English composition, on the other 
hand, never had any technical training in grammar to speak of. 

Grammar is not nearly so difficult as the ignorance of the pupil too often imagines, 
or the ignorance of the teacher too frequently allows it to be. We propose giving one 
or two illustrations to show how certain imaginary difficulties in it may often be made 
to disappear,—how simplicity may be worked out of complexity. 

Take as the first example the word “as”? the use of which, in a certain instance, was 
the subject of a query in our last issue, to which several correspondents submit re- 
plies in the present number. The primary notion of the word ‘ as”? is likeness, equal- 
ity, similarity, in manner or character. In all its uses it may probably be regarded as 
aconjunctive adverb, or (if preferred) adverbial conjunction. Yet this word is not. 
unfrequently called, without any explanation—or sullisient explanation—a relative pro- 
noun, a part of speech whose function is totally dissimilar. How cen the tyro helt. 
becoming hopelessly puzzled and disgusted when a given word ‘‘ may be anything the 
teacher pleases to call it,’? and no clew is given him by which he may guide his own 
uncertain steps through the mazy grammatical labyrinth? 

The simple fact is, ‘as’? is never a relative pronoun. It is always what we have 
termed it above. It may be a “ convenient fiction” to call ita relative pronoun in sucl. 
a sentence as the ona given by oar corresp a leat, bat it is a fiction nevertheless. This 
becomes evident when we supply an obvions ellipsis in the sentence, “{ give such facts 
as have a bearing on the subject,’”’—‘as hive’ being clearly a shortened expression for 
“as (those which) have.’? The true relative is suppressed in every such instance. 

If “as”? is properly a relative pronoun in the above sentenze, then in the sentence, 
“T give more facts than have a bearing,” “ than”? must also be a relative. The same 
ellipsis very frequently occurs after both ‘than’? and “‘as,’”? and one of these words is no 
more a pronoun than the other. So far as we know ‘‘than’”’ is never so called. 

Shall we then cease calling ‘‘as” in such cases as the above a “‘relative?’? Certainly: 
there is no excuse for so calling it except on the “ convenient fiction ” principle, and 
that is, upon the whole, productive of more trouble and perplexity than convenience. 

It will be observed that one of our correspondents has substantially found the truth 
in Nutting’s Grammar, although it would appear from his statement that this author 
(whose work we have not at hand) would have “as” parsed “ elliptically as a pro- 
noun.” Bullion’s Grammar, with more consistency, maintains that ‘the word as 
should not be considered a relative in any circumstances.” 

The same correspondent is also correct in regarding the clause, ‘‘ as have a bearing, 
ete.,”” as an adverbial and not an adjective clause. The clause modifies ‘such ” and 
not ‘‘facts.’? This must be evident after a little consideration. Here again will be 
found confirmation of our views respecting “‘as.’? If the latter is a pronoun the clause 
is adjective. 

We shall next month preach a little sermon on another word, showing the simple 
idea that runs thro ugh and makes intelligible and interesting, even to children, its 
many uses. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Session, to be held at Green Bay, July 17-19, 
1877, 
PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY EveninG, JoLy 17—8, P. M. 
i. Address of Welcome. 
“2. Man’s Place in the Universe— Rev. H. M. Simmons, Kenosha. 
WEDNESDAY Mornina, July 18, 9, A. M—1,. P. M. 
Opening Exercises. 
President’s Address. 
Business. 
History of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—A. Salisbury, Whitewater. 
Paper—Daily Preparation of the Teacher—Hattie Clark, La Crosse High 
School. 
3. Course of Study for Mixed Schools—Report of Committee—R. Graham, 8. 
Shaw, W. B. Minaghan. 
Discussion of Report. 
Promotion in Graded Schools—A. A. Miller, Waukesha. 
General Business. 


oe 
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S. 
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WEDNESDAY Eveninc,—8 o'clock. 
LECTURE. 
THurspAY Morn1ina, July 19. 
Opening Exercises. 
Reports of Committees 
Paper—Relation of Parent and Teacher—Ellen C. Jones, Sheboygan High 


School. 
Kindergarten Instruction in Public Schools—Prof. W. W. Hailman, Milwaukee. 


The Education Needed for The Citizen—Report of Committee—G. S. Albee, 
Wm. F. Phelps, W. H. Chandler. 

Discussion of Report. 

A Woman’s Experience as Superintendent of Schools—Agnes Hosford, Supt. 
of Eau Claire Co. 

Teutonism vs. Romanism—Sub-Lecture—Prof. R. B. Anderson, Madison. 

General Business and Election of Officers. 
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Tuurspay Evenrna. 
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:30. Reports of Committees and Business. 

8:30. Lecture—Enemies of Scientific Progress—Proi. Edward Olney, University 
of Michigan. 

Hore. Rates.—First National and Beaumont, $1.50 per day; Cook's Hotel, 
$2.00 per day. 

RATLROADS.—The leading lines in the State return teachers at one-fifth full fare. 

Excursion.—A steambvat excursion on the Bay, is planned for Thursday After- 


noon. 


M.-'T. PaArK, Pres’t. 
H. C. Howxanp, Chr’n Ex. Com. 
L. D. Harvey, Sec’y. 
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MANUAL OF VERTEBRATES OF NORTHERN U.S. By D. S. Jordan, Professor of Nat. 
History in N. W. C. University, and Ind. Med. College. Chicago: JANSEN, Mc- 
Cuurc & Co. 342 pp., 12 mo; price $2.00. 

Both author and publishers are entitled to great credit for the production of this 
volume. By the use of an ingenious system of artificial keys, the different species of 
yertebrates described may readily be identified by the student. The territory covered 
is that north of North Carolina and Tennessee, and east of Mississippi river, not in- 
cluding marine species. The call for such a book indicates that we are getting more 
‘“‘hackbone’’ into our—in time past—somewhat superficial and molluscous treat- 
ment and study of science. Prof. Jordan has done an excellent work for the promo- 
tion of real solid science. ‘I'he book is strongly commended, has already been widely 
introduced, and will soon be found, we doubt not, inour Normal Schools. The pubiish 
ers have also done their part ina workmanlike and attractive manner. 

First ANNUAL Report or THE State Boarp oF HEALTH, 1876. Madison: 
E. B. Bouens, State Printer. 

This report indicates progress. As a first one it iscreditable to the Board. Among 
the more important papers, are: Typhoid Fever, Caused by Impure Water; Circular 
on Small Pox; Sewerage and Drainage; Construction and Ventilation of Public Build- 
ings; Mental Hygiene; Food and Domestic Beverages; and Registration of Vital 
Statistics. We look to see the Board direct its special attention in the near future to 
the sanitary condition of our schools and school-houses. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA Scnoor JOURNAL for May completes the 25th Volume, mak- 
ing a total issue of of 300 numbers. We used to see it in its infancy—1853-4—as a 
county superintendent in the Keystone State, and have watched its growth, which, like 
that of other things pertaining to schools in that state, has been steady and healthful. 
The JouRNAL is to-day the oldest educational magazine, we suppose, in the country, 
having commenced in 1852; and considering the solid practical character of its varied 
contents, and the large amount of matter contained in each issue, it may safely be pro 
nounced a most valuable one for the common school teacher or officer, especially in 
that State. It is very rich in local information of all that is going on. The present 
editors are Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, and J. P. McClaskey, Deputy 
Superintendent. Published at Lancaster, Penn., at $1.60 a year. 

Harrer’s Pertopicars.—The “ Monthly,”’ the ‘ Weekly ”’ and the ‘‘ Bazaar’? 
continue their issue, with unabated excellence, notwithstanding the death of Mr. 
Fletcher Harper who is generally understood to have exercised a sort of literary su- 
perintendence over them all. He had of course for some time back, as infirmity over- 
took him, withdrawn from his activity. It is said that he at one time thought of the 
issue of a daily, but gave it up, as the task would itself require the entire energy of a 
separate manager. We should be glad if the firm, now consisting of sons of the three 
brothers who have successively passed away, should see their way clear to add a Daily 
to their other periodical issues 








There will be a meeting of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, at 
Raeine on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of July. 
Mr. Hoy write-: Come and enjoy the refresh- 
ing breezes of the Old Lake and the warm 
welcome of our beautiful homes.” 





The annual meeting of the Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation at Green Bay will be largely attended 
und cannot fail to prove interesting. Several 
eollege presidents of the State have promised 


the State University, who will make a hasty 
return from a visit to the East expressly to be 
at the meeting. 





Prof. Rankin’s second article on The Minus 
Sign will be read with no less interest than 
was his former one in the January issue. 
Every teacher and student of Algebra among 
our subscribers should read both these arti- 
cles—or rather study them—carefully, as also 
Prof. Rockwood’s eriiicism,in order that he 
may form an intelligent conclusion as to where 
the truth lies. The articles are of unusual 
value and interest. 

The following is from an old Wisconsin 
teacher now in Minnesota: “ 


3 take, I like yours the best.” Pees Oe 





Messrs. Editors; *‘ Love me, and tell me so,”’ 


rays Miss Ingelow. I wish to thank you per- 
sonally for your earnest and untiring efforts 
to make the JourNAL interesting and profita- 
ble. You may put me down for a life sub- 
subscriber. We, J. 





Any person having a copy of the annual re- 
port of the State Superintendent for 1875, in 
good condition, and not wishing to keep the 
same, will confer a favor by sending it to the 
Superintendent. The postage will be repsid. 
The supply of the report for the above year 
was long since exhausted. 





No more sensible remarks concerning the 
higher education of women were ever made 
than those of Miss B ackett in an article re- 
published in the present number. 





A correspondent expresses a desire to have 
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to be present, including President Bascom, of 


Enclosed, please | 
find $1.25 as called for in the accompanying bill. | 
Of the several educational Journals which I | 


Nores. 


| us print in the JourNat the questions used at 
the Examination for State Certificates. Others 
have expressed a desire to have them publish- 
ed, They will probably be given, after the 
| examination, either in the JourNAL, or in the 
| next Annual Report of the Department. 
| Prineipal A. E. Chase, of Hartford, of whose 
| intended return East we recently saw a news- 
| paper rumor, writes that he has contracted to 
| remain in Hartford another year, the seventh 
of his teaching there. We are gla to learn it, 
Mr. Chase is not only an excellent teacher, but 
'a wise nan in relation? with a wise school 
| board. We wish we could print a like chroni- 
| cle of a hundred other school boards and prin- 
| cipals we might name. 





| We recently had the pleasnre of inspecting 
| the new Fourth Ward School Building in the 
city of Mi waukee. [tis indeed a model build- 
| ing, beautiful in exterior, and the perfection of 
i convenience, comfort and heathfulness inside. 
| The School Board, the citv, and the Architect 
/may well be proud of it. The latter, Mr. 

KXoch, has issued a handsome pamphlet con- 
| taining afull description with finely engraved 
| view and ground plans. 

Astronomers are continually reminding us 
that Mars will be very near the earth in Sep- 
{tember next. The periodsof his near approach 
are onee in 79 years, when he is some 34 or 35 
millions of miles distant only, and appears 
like a new star to those who lave never seen 
him under such favorable conditions. 





Three men have lately passed away, cach of 
whom has filled an honored place in the world 
| of letters: Prof. Taylor Lewis, of Union Col- 
| lege; J. Lothrop Motley, author of the History 
of the Dutch Republic, ete., and late Minister 
to England, and Fletcher Harper, a promin- 
ent member (and the last one of the first gen- 
eration), of the publishing house of Harper 

srothers. 





Superintendent Lieber, of Watertown, says 
incidentally, in a letter just received; “The 
Free Text-Book plan adopted by our city is 
already in full operation, almost every pupil 
being provided with the necessary books. The 
plan gives universal satisfaction to our citi- 
zens. The saving is very large. T was able te 
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NOTES. 


procure the books at from 49 to 50 per cent. 
under usual retail charges. The efficiency*and 
attendance of our schools will be very grevtly 
enhanced, and altogether I believe it is the 
best measure that could have been adopted for 
the general welfure.” 

Superintendent Older, of Marquette County, 
writes under date of May 11th, respecting the 
institute held in April at Westfield: 

Our institute was well attended— 60 present, 
and only 58 required to fill the schools. Of 
course a number of new members were present, 
but we dil not enroll any under 16 years of 
age. Forty-eight were old members who had 
attended belore. 

The programme was practical and well pre- 
sented by Prof. Salisbury, and every one pro- 
nounced the Institute the best, because the 
most practical, ever held in the county. The 
teachers all say: “Send Mr. Salisbury again.’’ 
and I say: **Amen.” 





In the same letter Mr. Older says; “The 
‘Text-Book Steal’ has not a friend in this 
county, so faras I know, and I hear nothing 
but comments in your favor over the gallant 
fight you made, In thename of common sense 
let us have what laws are passed, in foree, and 
we have enough. The free text-book law 
covers all the ground weneed. Only make the 
town the unit, and make tie law obligatory 
instead of optional.”’ 

The Grant County Herald, (Republican), of 
May 17th, says in the course of a lengthy < di- 
torial on ‘‘ The School Book Question:” 

The school book bill before our last Legis- 
lature is still being harped upon. About 
twicea week the Madison Journal gives its 
supposed virtuesan airing. * * * The 
Journal thinks the feeling excited by the agi- 
tation is almost universally in favor of the 
principles of the bill. That iscertainly a mis- 
take—when you get 2 mile or two outside of 
Madison, Mr. Journal. We have yet to meet 
a single individual who expresss himself in 
its favor. To say the people are tiniversally in 
favor of it is telling the world that Wisconsin 
is a nest of fools. 








The Oshkosh Northwestern, in a recent issue, 
says; 

Prof. Park, director of the Molel Depart- 
ment and teacher of calisthenics, has organ- 
ized a class in heavy gymnastics. The gentle- 
men students are enthusiastic over the enter- 
prise. a hundred having agreed to give it their 
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support. They commence with swing and 
horizontal bar, and hope to make it a per- 
manent thing. The genial director is a favorite 
with the boys, and will probably be as suc” 
cessful in this undertaking as in his other 
school work. 





Chas. W. Felker, Esq., Supt. City Schools of 
Oshkosh, has the following in his annual re- 
port recently published: 

THE SCHOOL BOOK FRAUD. 

At the last session of the Legislature a bill 
was introduced and passed the Senate, enti- 
tled ‘A bill to cheapen the cost of supporting 
the common schools of the State.” The bill 
was a gross fraud, and should have been en- 
titled ‘a bill to increase the cost of support- 
ing common schovls and to enrich a few Madi- 
son printers.” 

“Tt would be out of place to discuss the ini- 
quities of this matter in this report, and I 
only mentien it to give note of warning that 
next winter the swindle will probably again be 
presented to the Legislature, and to say that 
the thanks of every friend of our common 
schools are due tu our able State Superinten- 
dent, Hon. Edward Searing, and to President 
Bascom of our State University, for their 
honest, manly and vigorous efforts in opposi- 
tion to the measure, which, happily for the 
welfare of our schools, resulted in its defeat in 
the Assembly.” 





The British Quarterly Review remarks that 
“just ata period when classical literature, after 
so long maintaining a too exclusive supremacy 
in the higher education, seemel to languish, 
or at least had begun to be assailed from 
many points of attack by a hostof determined 
enemies, great encouragement and a fresh im- 
pulse has been given to it by a series of discov- 
eries not lest unexpected than marvellous in 
their results on the sites of historic and even 
pre-historic cities;”’ and besides the discoveries 
of Sechliemnan, and Cesnola, and the exeava- 
tions now being made under the auspices of the 
German government on the site of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius in ancient Elis, refers es- 
pecially to the discovery by Mr. J.T. Wood, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Arch- 
itects, of the long-lost Temple of Artemis— 
or Diana—at Ephesus, “which all Asia and 
all the (Roman) world worshipped.” (Acts XIX 
27). As intimated by the reviewer, the narra- 
tive of his discoveries, recently issued by the 
Longmans, London, must prove of great in- 
terest to classical scholars, and students of an- 
tiquity. 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

The fullowing are the Commencement week 
programmes of the colleges of the State, so far 
as we have been able to obtain them: 

STATE UNIVERSITY. 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 

By President Bascom, Sunday June 17th, at 
2;30 P. M. 

CLASS DAY EXERCISES, 

Monday, June 18th, at 3 P, M,, on University 
Campus. 

ADDRESS BEFORE LAW CLASS, 
Monday June 18th, at 8 P. M., by Hon. 1. C. 

Sloan. 

ALUMNI ORATION AND POEM. 
Oration by James L. High, Esq., A. M. 1864: 

Poem by D. B, Frankenberger, Esq.. A. M. 

1869, 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 
Wednesday, June 20th, at 9 A. M. 

All the above in the Assembly Chamber. 

PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AND OPEN- 
ING OF SCIENCE HALL, 

At Science Hall, June 20th, from 8 to 11 P. M, 

BELOIT COLLEGE. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, by President Chapin, 
Sunday, June 24th at 3:30 P. M. 

Address before the Missionary Association. by 
Rey. J. Collie, Sunday, at 7:30 P. M. 

Oration hefore the Archaean Union, by Hon, 
Leonard Swett, of Chicago, Monday June 
25th, at 8:00 P.M. 

Prize Speaking Tuesday, June 26th, at 2:30 
P.M, 

Alumni Oration and Poem Tuesday, at 8:30 P 
M. Oration by Oliver A. Willard, Esq., 1859: 
Poem by Edward G. Newhall, M. D., 1866, 

Commencement Exercises Wednesday, June 
27th, at 9. A. M. 

RIPON COLLEGE, 

Sunday evening, June 24, Baccalaureate Ser- 

mon, President FE, H. Merrill. 


Tuesday evening, Address before the Literary | 


Societies, Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D.. of Mil- 
waukee. 

Wednesday morning, June 27, Commencement 
Exercises of the Graduating Class. 

Wednesday afternoon, Address betore the So- 
ciety of Alumni, Dr. Walter Kcompster of 
Oshkosh. 

MILTON COLLEGE+ 

Sunday evening, July 1, Bacealaureate Sermon 
by President Whitford. 

Tuesday evening, July 3, Annual Address be- 
fore the Literary Societies. 

Wednesday forenoon, July 4, Commencement 
Exercises. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 4, the Alumni 
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meeting, Address .by. Prof. L. D. Harvey, 
and Poem by Prof. R. D. Whitford. 
LAWRENCK UNIVERSITY. 

Commencement week from: June 2lat:to 28th 
—the latter Commencement day. The pro- 
gramme was not received in time to he here 
given. 

WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Joint public session of the Literary Societies, 
at Normal Hall, on Monday evening, June 
11th, at 8 o’clock. 

Public examination of the primary and inter- 
mediate departments Of the model school, on 
Tuesday Morning, June 12th, at 9 o’clock, in 
the Assembly Room. 

Address before the Literary Societies, by Rev 
Charles Caverno, of Illinois, on Tuesday ey- 
ening, at Normal Hall. 

Graduating exercises of the Elementary Class 
on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock in Nor- 
mal Hall. 

Class day and tree planting on the grounds of 
the Institution, Wednesday afternoon at 
2.0’elock. 

Public Rhetorical Exercises of the Academic 
Department, on Wednesday evening at $ 
o’cloek, in Normal Hall. 

Graduation of the Senioz Class, at 10 A.M., 
Thursday, in the Congregational Church. 
General reunion of the pastand present mem- 
bers of the school, in the buildings and upon 
the Grounds of the Institution, on Thursday 

evening at 8 o’clock. 

Hon. Warren Johnson said, in the last an- 
nual report of the School Committee of the 
City of Newton, Mass., of which city he was 
Superintendent of Schools; 

“ After a ten-years’ observation of various 
plans to solve the text-book problem, I feel 
quite confident in suggesting for your approyal 
the town plan, so called; that is, the town or 
city furnishes books free as it does school- 
houses and instruction. The favorable points 
drawn from the experience of towns and cities 
within my own knowledge are,— 

1. Economy. 

Convenience of pupil, teacher and parent. 

. School-classification. 

. Reference-books. 

Uniformity through town. 

6. Books better cared for. 

7. Saving of 
school. 

8. Increases school attendance. 

9, Removes custe distinctions. 

10. Makes schools absolutely free. 
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NOTES. 


In the last report of the Minister of Public 
Instruction of the province cf Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, the names of all the schools are given. 
Some are decidedly peculiar, for instance: 
“ Hit-or-Miss, “Jan Jue,” ‘* Lucky Woman’s,”’ 
“Nurghebuloc,” ‘ Plenty,” “ Pennyweight 
Flat,’ ‘“ Yarzam Yarram,” “Yan Yean,” 
“Yea,” “ Wurdie You Yangs,” “Whim Holes.” 





We have been shown, by Prof. Butler, of this 
city, a Ms. copy of the Bible, closely written, 
inold English letter, on fine vellum, without 
break, from beginning to end; the chapters 
being indicated by Roman numerals, in colors. 
There is no division into verses, or even para- 
graphs. A wide margin is left at the bottom 
to escape thumb-marks. It isan octavo vol- 
ume, in a good state of preservation, except 
that the title page and afew pages following 
are gone, and is supposed to have been execut- 
ed more than 800 years ago. It is a copy of 
the old Latin version, known asthe Vulgate, 
and appears to have belonged to the library of 
an English Archbishop, 500 years before the 
Reformation; to have been once sold by a book- 
seller of Bath, and at last to have found its 
way to this country. We did not learn how it 
eame into Wisconsin, but hope it may be se- 
cured for our State Historical Library, of 
which it would form its most valuable relic of 
antiquity. 





The Inter-State Oratorical Contest took place 
in the Assembly Chamber, at Madison, on the 
evening of May 10th. The tollowing list 
shows the States represented, the names of the 
contestants, and their subjects: 

Indiana: R. B. Hawkins, State University— 
“ Political Individualism.” 

Wisconsin: 0. A. Curtis, Lawrence Univer- 
ity—‘ Satan and Mephistopheles.” 

Ohio: H. D. Goodenough, Oberlin College— 
“The Scottish Covenanters.,’ 

Missouri: W. D. Christian, Westminister Col- 
lege—The Latent Element of Intellectual 
Development. 

Illinois: Perry Baird, Chicago University— 
“ Progress of American. Thought.’ 

fowa; §. F. Prouty, Central University— 
“Faith and Doubt as Motors of Action.” 

The Judges were Hon. Lyman Trumbull, of 
Illinois; Hon. C. C. Cole, of Iowa: and Col 
Wm. F. Vilas, of Madison. 

The frst prize was awarded to Mr. Curtis, 
and the second to Mr. Prouty. Of the oration 
of Mr. Curtis we spoke in our last issue. It 
was an admirable production well delivered, 
and the honor awarded to it was in accordance 
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with the general verdict of the large and in- 
telligent audience. 





Supt. White, of Barron county, writes under 
date of May 12th: 

Since my annual report was written, the 
towns of Cedar Lake and Summer have pur- 
chased text-books, whicl., I learn, are to be 
free tor all who attend the schools. Twenty- 
three schools in this county are now supplied 
with free text-books. 





At La Crosse, Decoration Day was observed 
in a fitting and beautiful manner by the pu- 
pils of the High School, under the direction 
of the excellent Principal, Mr. Reynolds, In- 
stead of the usual Rhetorical Exercises of the 
week, Declamations, Recitations and Songs 
suitable to that occasion of patriotic thoughts 
and tender fe lings were introduced. Miss 
Clark, the first assistant teacher read, in a 
very effective manner, a poem written for the 
occasion, by Sergeant J. G. Lynch, and Col. B. 
F. Bryant, of La Crosse, delivered a brief and 
appropriate address. The thought of thus 
marking the day was a2 happy one. 





Mr. W. L. Klein is manager of the Western 
School Agency, 107, Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The agency is designed as a bureau through 
which schools may obtain teachers, and teach- 
ers positions, A fee of $2.00, in advance se- 
cures the benefit of the agency for one year. 
Mr. Klein was concerned in the establishment 
of the Educational Weekly, but we believe now 
devotes himself to this ageney. He also pub- 
lishes Edwards’ School Reeords, which are 
very convenient. 





From H.H. Hill, Chicago, comes to us a cir- 
cular announcing “a new and simple method 
of extracting the cube root,” and giving a for- 
midable array of testimonials. The simpler 
mysteries of the new method have not been 
explained to us, and we are only able to ex- 
press our fear that this discovery, which “ dis- 
penses with” pretty much everything required 
by the usual rule, is too good to be true. 





We are investigating the Florence Oil Stove, 
advertisement on another page; shall report 
progress, atter using it awhile. 





Our readers will take note of the announce- 
ment made by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., on 
the first advertising page. 





Don’t overlook advertisment on 2d page of 
cover. 








DO YOU 


No person engage din the work of instructing children and youth, 
ean afford to be “without the helps we are able to furnish. 


Guyot’s Outline laps 


are sii generis, and in price, are within the reach of any school; our 

text- books were written by practical teachers, and are ‘cheap as the 

cheapest; Perce’s Magnetic Globes are the only ones that illustrate 

the effect of gravitation. A.l our helps are first-class in every respect. 
Among our publications we name: 





BELIEVE iT? 
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Guyot’s Geographies, Tenney’s Zoclogies, 

Sheldon’s Readers, Kelter’s New Arithmetics, 

Cooley's Natural Philosophies, Cooley’s Chemistry, 

Smeaton’s Etymology, Melville’s Slate Drawing Cards, 

Perry’s Introduction to Political] W. & S. Patent Copy- Books, 
Economy. Van Foster's Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Write to us 


ot to our agent. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


0. 8. COOK, Ageut. Publishers. 
63 Washington Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Cheap School Books. 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 





Announce a 


Feeduction 
In the PRICES of all their 


Educational Publications. 
NEW LIST SENT FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


For special rates for introduction, or othe: information, address 
C. E. LANE, General Agent, 
117 State Street, Chicago, Il. 





